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SAINT FRIDESWIDE'S : 


A STORY OF OXFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BOOK II. 
THE FUGITIVE PRIEST. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


‘* Difficile est satiram non scribere.” 
JUVENAL, 

Wuusr the Commissary thought to tame a refractory temper by 
the harsh medicine of the stocks, Doctor London was still bent on dis- 
covering traces of the missing Thomas Garret. Fired with that zeal for 
persecution which often takes possession of narrow-minded men, the 
Warden of New College busied himself with endless schemes for the 
detection and seizure of the unfortunate minister of the truth; and the 
expedient which he at length determined on would seem extravagantly 
absurd, were it not warranted by the best historical authority. It was 
nothing less than to consult an astronomer, or, as we should now call 
him, an astrologer, by whose mysterious arts and superhuman knowledge 
Doctor London hoped to get tidings of his intended victim. 


It seems truly a strange paradox, this mixture of conflicting | 


elements, this juriction of hot persecuting zeal for the Church, and a 
connivance at those secret arts which were forbidden by the Church, 
and which it was considered not only criminal to practise, but even to 
inquire into, or seek aid from, by meamp heir professors. Yet here 
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was a reverend doctor, and Head of a College, determining to consult 
one whom he would as gladly have delivered up to the stake as that 
very Garret about whom he desired to know. 

Well knowing the danger which he risked in holding communica- 
tion with the astrologer, Doctor London took some pains to disguise 
himself, and to wrap his form in an ample dark-coloured cloak. Thus 
dressed, he betook himself to the obscure dwelling of Aaron Viner, a 
man who had gained much repute as a herbalist and mediciner, and 
of whom it was whispered that his knowledge extended far bey ond the 
mere workings and changes of the world around him. 

The house of Aaron Viner stood without the town, on the Abingdon 
Road, quite alone, and far removed from the sounds and sights of 
the city, and its daily life. A little, mean building was the abode 
of the seer, fenced round with a small garden, where a number of 
flowers and herbs flourished under the scrupulous care of their owner. 
All was still as death before the house of the mediciner when Doctor 
London approached it, and the slow sounds of Saint Mary’s clock, 
as it tolled eight in the evening, seemed strange and unearthly in 
that lonely spot. Struggling through the wet path and the cold mist, 
the Warden reached the door of the cottage, and knocked ; not, how- 
ever with his usual authoritative summons, but with a quiet, unobtru- 
sive knock, as if soliciting the favour of the inmate of the house. The 
knock had to be repeated before any answer was returned ; then the 
door was unfastened, and a tall man was visible in the dim obscurity 
of the passage, demanding what the visitor wanted. 

“T desire to speak with you, Master Viner, on a matter of import- 
ance,” said the Warden, laying aside as far as possible his usual pompous 
tone of command. 

“Do you seek medicine? if so, it is too late ; I never prescribe after 
sun-down,” answered Viner, shortly. 

“No, not medicine, but advice, information, good Master Viner,” 
answered Doctor London. “I pray thee admit me, for my business 
is urgent.” 

Aaron Viner made no reply, but throwing the door wide open, 
motioned his visitor to enter; then, securing the door after him, he 
conducted him along a narrow and dark passage, terminating in a 
flight of steps, which brought them to a small room, poorly furnished, 
and containing no token of its owner’s art, either as astrologer or 
mediciner. By the light of an iron lamp which burned upon the table, 
the two men, who had never met before, surveyed each other 
curiously. They formed a strange contrast as they stood in the small 
and glooniy room, illumined only by the flickering yellow light of the 
Jamp. Aaron Viner was tall and very thin ; his face had in it a strange 
mixture of shrewdness and knavery; his keen dark eyes were bright 
with intelligence, and at times twinkled with an unmistakable look of 
cunning ; and the corners of his thin pale lips were alternately smoothed 
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into lofty immobility, and drawn down into a curl of half contemptuous 
deceit. 

He was plainly dressed in black, as befitted his calling of mediciner, 
and carried an ink-horn and tablets at his girdle. The burly Warden 
of New College, wrapped in his long cloak, and having his face concealed 
by his slouched hat, surveyed: this lean follower of science with much 
interest, while Aaron Viner, mistrustful of his strange visitor, tried to 
penetrate his disguise. 

“Who, and what are you, sir? and what seek you with me?” asked 
the latter, after a brief interval of silence. 

“Who, and what I am, matters little, friend,” answered the Warden ; 
“what I want with you is briefly this: I would discover where a certain 
person is who left Oxford last night.” 

“And how is it possible for me to tell you where such a person is ?” 
asked Viner, with a smile of quiet contempt, which the Warden mistook 
for cautious hesitation. 

“Come, come, Master Viner, a truce to this simplicity when a client 
desires your assistance ; it is ill feigning ignorance of your art,” 
Warden’s impatient answer. 

“You know of my arts, then?” said the seer, as he tried in vain to 
scrutinize his companion’s face. “I should have thought that one so 
clerkly would have scoffed at what only the few can understand and 
duly reverence. But come, let me know the description of the person 


you seek, and the hour when he left Oxford, and I may tell you what 
you desire.” : 


was the 


Somewhat alarmed at Viner’s shrewd guess at his profession, the 
Warden hastened to describe Garret, and the time when he supposed 
him to have left Oxford; though, for very sufficient reason, his guess 
was far from being correct. 

“Stay here till I return,” said the seer, and left the room. He 
proceeded to descend, by means of a second flight of steps, terminating 
in a ladder, to a large vault, which was situated below the level of the 
house, and was filled with retorts, bottles, vases, crucibles, and the vari- 
ous paraphernalia which belong to the arts of alchemy, and its kindred 
pursuits. A brilliant charcoal fire burned in a large stove, on which 
two jars were placed filled with strong-smelling liquids. Instead of 
busying himself with cabalistic signs, or reference to mysterious rolls 
of parchment, Aaron Viner quietly examined the contents of his two 
medicine jars, and added some ingredients to them. 

“Strange,” he muttered to himself, “this fool is some Oxford 
student or learned clerk, I can swear it by his pedantic mouthing of 
his words, and yet he comes to me—to me, forsooth !—to tell him what 
his own learned brain ought to know is not in my power, or that of 
any man. But I must live: by fools I earn my bread ; let this one 
buy his knowledge, and let it profit him like the rest !” 


So saying, 
Aaron Viner returned to the presence of his visitor. 
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“The person you seek,” said the seer, with a tone of solemn im- 
portance, “has fled from the city in a direction nearly south-east, and 
he wore an orange-tawny coat at the time of his flight.” 

“Ha! say you so!” exclaimed the Warden; “likely enough. He 
would need some disguise. But how learned you this, Master Viner?” 

“T tell not my secrets to strangers,” answered the seer. “ Give me 
my recompense, and leave me. You have your wish.” 

Doctor London said no more, but rewarding Viner liberally, left the 
house of the seer, filled with grave reflections. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


‘«Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
VIRGIL. 


Waite these events were passing in Oxford, the object of all this in- 
vestigation—the fugitive Thomas Garret—was proceeding on his journey 
from the scene of his danger. With little money in his possession, the 


clergyman was obliged to proceed on foot and obtain such entertainment 
at night as the scattered villages afforded. On the third day after leaving 
Oxford, Garret was proceeding weary and foot-sore along the road, feel- 
ing weak and worn-out with his long journey, and at times melancholy 
and desponding ; yet even in the midst of his doubts and anxieties, the 
noble principles of religion which he so worthily professed made the 
future seem bright before him. On the one side, there was his fondly 
cherished hope of reaching the country of Luther, and meeting the 
bold and rough-natured monk who had set all Europe in a blaze by 
his undaunted conduct ; and, on the other and darker side, the worst he 
could have to fear was death ; and, with holy enthusiasm, he remem- 
bered that “dear in the sight of the Lord is the blood of His saints.” 
The gun was warm and bright, and the leafless trees and wide 
desolate fields looked less wintry than usual, as filled with thoughts 
like these, Garret continued his lonely journey. Suddenly he became 
aware of a horse advancing at a swift pace along the road he had 
traversed ; he looked back anxiously to catch a glimpse of the rider, 
and presently a turn in the road revealed him approaching at a sharp 
trot. He was dressed in a riding-cloak usually worn by all cavaliers, 
and had nothing to distinguish him from ordinary riders. The point 
of a sword appeared beneath his cloak, and seemed to show that he was 
not a priest--the class from which Garret had most to fear. On a nearer 
approach, the stranger’s face appeared to be that of a man in the prime 
of life; a thick beard and moustache concealed the lower part of his 
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features, but his dark eyes looked out sternly from under his bushy 
eye-brows and scrutinized the clergyman earnestly. 

The horseman slackened his pace to a walk when he had overtaken 
Garret, and after proceeding thus for a short time, he suddenly broke 
the silence by exclaiming: “Good morrow, fair sir! you have a long 
tramp before you to the next village.” 

Garret would fain have kept silence, but when thus civily addressed 
he was obliged to answer. 

“T am well accustomed to walking,” he said, “and I shall rest by 
the way-side.” 

“You look weary, nevertheless,” replied the stranger, in a deep and 
singularly musical voice, “and if you will not deem it a liberty in a 
stranger, I would entreat you to mount my steed for a time: I am stiff 
with sitting and would gladly stretch my limbs; you must be weary, 
and will thus rest, without delaying your journey.” 

Garret at first declined his companion’s offer, but he pressed him 
so courteously, that the clergyman, who was really wearied and faint, 
acceded to his request. The stranger dismounted, and as he did so 
Garret observed that he wore high jack boots armed with long spurs, 
and this with his frank and careless manner convinced the fugitive 
that he was some follower of the Court, or soldier returned from foreign 
service. When Garret was mounted on the stranger’s horse, and the 
owner of the steed was walking beside him, the clergyman’s reserve 
gradually wore off, and being naturally of an open and unsuspecting 
character he freely entered into conversation with his companion, who 
seemed delighted at their meeting. 

“ By my faith, worthy sir,” said the stranger, “it is a high privilege 
for such poor adventurers as I am, to meet with one so clerkly as you 
seem to be. We soldiers have little time for learning, and I fear me 
as little inclination. It is all sword and dagger, fire and siege, with 
us, while in matters of knowledge and erudition, we are but sorry 
specimens.” . 

“You are a soldier, then, though your speech is less rude and careless 
than that of your brethren generally ¢” answered Garret. 

“T am not one of the roystering, blaspheming class whom you justly 
condemn ; though a son of the sword, I strive also to improve my time, 
rather than squander it in taverns and gaming-houses,” said the other 
in a humble tone of voice. ‘ You, worthy sir, being, as I said, a learned 
clerk, and as I doubt not, a reverend minister of God—” 

“ Hold, sir!” exclaimed Garret, “ you jump to conclusions somewhat 
too hastily !” . 

“Pardon me, then, I was mistaken. But at least you are learned, and 
therefore 1 am fortunate in falling in with such a companion, though it 
must needs be but for a short time. I am glad too, faith, that you 
are not a priest, for we can talk more freely of certain matters which 
are best let alone when a cassock or cowl is in sight. You can tell me, 
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perchance, if this stir in Oxford about heresy and heterodoxy, and 
the rest on’t, be true, or only a lie trumped up by some friend of the 
Cardinal ?” 

“Why, how should Wolsey profit by such a fabrication ?” asked 
Garret, thinking the safest plan was to talk unrestrainedly, though 
carefully, and then part from his companion as quickly as possible. 

“Oh! I know not,” answered the stranger; “few men understand 
the Cardinal’s plans and plots and cunning devices, most of us think 
ourselyes lucky an’ we escape coming under his mighty Eminence’s 
thumb. Perchance he wishes to show his eyes are open to the move- 
ments of certain friends of Luther, who since his bold declaration last 
year have been in high feather. [faith, ’tis a brave heart, that same 
Luther, he should have been a soldier, his sturdy limbs and daring 
spirit are lost upon a mere monk.” 

“You speak truth, friend,” answered Garret with enthusiasm ; “ he 
is indeed a choice and noble spirit, but his warfare is nobler than that 
of the sword, he battles for the truth ; that is,” he added quickly, “for 
what he deems the truth.” 

“Exactly so, brother,” said the soldier, with a quiet smile ; “some of 
his arguments seem to my poor understanding to have marvellous force 
in them ; what says your clerkly learning to them?” 

“The less said on such matters the better, friend,” replied Garret ; 
“methinks you should be a polemic rather than a soldier.” 

“And methinks you should be a learned priest rather than a simple 
layman, worshipful sir,” said his new friend, laughing ; “and perhaps, 
after all, your advice is sound ; loud talking does little good, as Doctor 
Barnes found to his cost when he headed his merry procession to Saint 
Paul's and made a bon-fire of his goodly volumes.” 

“He was a rough-tongued knave, that same Barnes,” exclaimed 
Garret, “unworthy of the cause he injured by his abusive attack on 
the Cardinal. He only got his deserts when they lodged him in the 
Fleet.” 

“Better men than Barnes have been there ere now, and will be 
there again before the world grows wiser,” said the soldier remounting 
his horse, from which Garret now alighted ; ‘‘ good morrow, sir, and a 
pleasant journey ; you will remember me should we ever meet again!” 
and gracefully acknowledging Garret’s salute, he spurred his horse, and 
was soon out of sight. : 

Somewhat vexed at the imprudent freedom of his own language, 
Garret continued his journey with all dispatch ; and on the sixth day 
after his leaving Oxford, he entered the town of Bristol, quite worn out, 
and determined to take passage from that port to Germany as soon 
as circumstances should allow. ‘ 

Wishing to excite as little notice as possible, he avoided the main 
streets, and struck into various narrow and winding lanes leading he 
knew not whither. After a short time Garret noticed with some alarm, 
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that he was apparently watched by a man muflled in a long black cloak, 
who kept on the opposite side of the way. Determined to run no un- 
necessary risks, Garret waited till this person had turned down a dark 
alley ; and then entered a small tavern, intending to rest and refresh 
himself, and make inquiries about the sailing of ships for the Con- 
tinent. 

The tavern was of the very humblest order, and Garret gladly per- 
ceived that the little room adjoining the bar was empty. Here he 
ensconced himself in a dark corner and called for wine and, something 
to eat. A low half door divided this room from the bar, of which 
Garret could command a full view. One or two stray customers entered, 
and, after partaking of mine host’s sour wine, retired without approach- 
ing Garret’s retreat. After some time however, several persons entered 
the bar in a body, and these immediately attracted the fugitive’s notice ; 
especially when he perceived that one of them was the man muffled in 
the black cloak who had seemed to watch him some short time before. 
After exchanging some few words with the landlord, two of the party, 
the muffled personage, and another who had the important air of one 
in authority, entered the room where Garret sat. 

“You are sure of your man, reverend sir?” asked the one stranger 
of his companion in a whisper. 

“‘T can swear to him, he is your lawful prey,’ answered the muffled 
personage. 

“Ahem! You are, if I mistake not, the Reverend Master Thomas 
Garret?” said the important-looking man, with a grave flourish of his 
hand. * 

“T know not, sir, by what right you address a stranger by name, and 
without any apparent reason ?” replied Garret, as calmly as his emotion 
permitted him. 

“T will tell you, my master, by what right I speak to you,” exclaimed 
the pompous man; “I am the worshipful William Wilkyns, chapman 
of the city of Bristol, and Master Arthur Cole, Proctor of the University 
of Oxford, is my step-son.” 

“All this may be very true, Master Wilkyns,” said Garret, “but it 
in no way concerns me ; and, therefore, I tell you plainly I would be 
glad to be alone.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless, reverend sir,’ answered the chapman, “ but 
we know you well enough. You deny, then, that you are Thomas 
Garret ?” 

“Does Master Garret so easily forswear his name and character ?” 
said the muffled stranger in a rich deep voice—which Garret instantly 
recognized—and dropping his cloak, the clergyman beheld a man who, 
though habited in the dress of a priest, and divested of his beard and 
moustache, was evidently his late companion on the road. This unlooked 
for apparition, and the quiet, cynical smile which played about the lip 
of the priest, quite deprived Garret of all presence of mind, and sinking 
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into a chair, he covered his face with his hands, exclaiming: “ Betrayed, 
betrayed !” 

“ Master Garret should not speak on his favourite subjects to strangers, 
if he wishes to remain unknown,” said the priest, who was addressed 
by Wilkyns as Father Vivian. “But come, do not despair, brother,” 
he added; “you have but to be amenable to reason and avoid the 
faults of worthy Doctor Barnes, and all may yet be well. Meantime, 
Master Wilkyns, let your myrmidons do their duty.” 

At a signal from the chapman, two constables entered, and producing 
a warrant, arrested Thomas Garret in the King’s name. 

The zealous Master Wilkyns who had been on the watch for Garret 
during the past week—orders having been sent to Bristol and all other 
ports to secure the fugitive—was not a little vain of his exploit in having 
captured the exiled clergyman. He was eager to convey his prisoner at 
once to Oxford, and there receive the thanks which, he doubted not, the 
reverend Heads of Houses would gladly offer him. But here the worthy 
chapman was disappointed, as Father Vivian informed him that Garret 
must not be taken to Oxford, but carried before a magistrate, and that 
without delay. With much reluctance, Master Wilkyns ordered Garret 
to be conveyed in the charge of the constables before one of the magis- 
trates of the town; he himself giving a detailed account of his own good 
services in the capture. Little, however, was done at this examination, 


and Garret was next sent off well guarded to Ichester. The justices here 
examined witnesses as to Garret’s identity, and this being fully estab- 
lished, they determined, according to orders lately received from Wolsey, 
to dispatch their prisoner to London, there to be examined by the great 
Cardinal in person. Accordingly, Thomas Garret, whose hopes had pointed 
to safety and peace in the land of Luther, now found himself a prisoner 
in the Fleet, awaiting his examination. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
‘** Begot by butchers, but by Bishops bred, 
How high his Honour holds his haughty head.” 

THERE is pomp and pageantry in the royal castle of Windsor, for 
the King is there, and the standard of England floats from Saint George's 
tower. 

The sunlight beams warmly over the budding trees in the royal 
park ; the deer glide timidly through the green, silent glades ; and the 
rabbits sport round the blasted trunk of Herne’s Oak, a dreary spot 
where the King’s keepers like ill to come in the dusk of evening, and 
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where the raven and owl hold their gloomy court undisturbed by the 
intrusion of man. 

The town of Windsor is all life and gaiety, the streets are crowded 
with richly dressed pages and gentlemen-in-waiting ; beef-eaters in their 
flat caps and scarlet doublets march by, shouldering their halberds ; here 
and there a cavalier rides through the town in his glittering helmet 
and breastplate, with a dozen squires and pages in his train; and then a 
flourish of trumpets is heard, as the Royal Guard turns out and marches 
up to the Castle with colours flying. 

His Majesty the King is standing on a terrace of the Castle over- 
looking the wide park and the bright country meadows fringing the 
Thames, while at his feet repose 


‘* The distant spires, the antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade !” 

Henry the Eighth, however, is thinking probably neither of Eton’s 
classic shade, or the still beauty of the spring landscape; his large, 
bloated face is grave and thoughtful, his brows are knit, and he gnaws 
his nether lip impatiently. On the same terrace several groups of cour- 
tiers are assembled, and the richness and brilliancy of their dresses, 
eclipsed only by that of the King, add greatly to the beauty of the scene. 
Henry is clad in a superb doublet of purple velvet, slashed with gold, 
the sleeves swelling into globular circles, richly laced, are drawn through 
a short cloak of white satin deeply edged with ermine; a rolled collar 
of the same royal material surrounds the King’s neck ; he wears on his 
head the peculiarly shaped hat and white plume rendered familiar to 
us by the paintings of Holbein. The royal legs, which are even thus 
early swollen with disease, are incased in hose of crimson velvet, and 
jewels of no mean value sparkle in the broad satin shoes. 

“Comes the Cardinal to Court to-day?” asked the King suddenly, 
turning to Sir John Norris, one of the royal chamberlains. 

“He does, Sire,” answered the knight; “an out-rider arrived a few 
minutes since, announcing that his Eminence was on his way to wait 
on your Majesty.” 

The King turned away and strode up the terrace, and as he neared 
the farther end, his eyes lighted on an officer of the royal Body-guard, 
who stood at his post in an angle of the terrace. Henry signed to him 
to approach. 

“Come hither, Gerald Clare,” said the King, “we would speak with 
thee ; thou hast been abroad lately in the country under our sanction, 
we would know what rumours thou hast heard about matters touching 
us, or our Court.” 

The officer thus familiarly addressed by the King was a young man, 
apparently not much beyond twenty years old ; he had a handsome open 
face, with bright blue eyes brimming over with good humour; his skin 
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was fair as a maiden’s, though bronzed from exposure to the weather; 
and his light hair hung almost to his shoulders instead of being cut 
close as the fashion of the day required. He was habited in the costly 
dress of a Lieutenant of the King’s Body-guard, richly bedizened with 
crimson and cloth of gold. 

“ My Liege,” answered the ofiicer, making his obeisance to the King, 
“J busied myself more with my own pleasures than in listening to men’s 
talk, yet some things I heard both in Kent and Oxford about the church, 
which made me fancy the people had gone mad with meddling in religious 
controversy. Believe me, Sire, there was such prating of Luther’s theses 
and the Pope’s supremacy, your Majesty's royal divorce, the trickery 
of relics and the iniquities of the monasteries that, by my faith, 1 was 
well nigh wearied to death by them.” 

“Thou art a soldier, good Gerald,” said the King, smiling, “and 
hast no stomach for these matters. Thy father was so before thee, and 
cared much for the sword and little for the breviary.” 

“ And I would be as my father was, Sire,” replied Gerald Clare, 
varnestly, “I would be as he was when he rode on the right hand of 
Lord Surrey, in the last charge at Flodden Field.” 

“But we may not spare thee thus,” said Henry, “for that charge 
at Flodden cost thy father his life, and us a brave soldier. But say, 
Gerald, heardest thou nought in Oxford of those heresies which have 
crept into our University ; thou hast friends there, and surely they 
talked of some such gear over their March ale, when the College gates 
were shut 1” 

A shade passed over Gerald Clare’s bright face, and he hesitated for 
a moment ; then said : ‘‘ We talked not of such grave matters, my Liege, 
I heard some rumours of suspected heresy, but the Cardinal’s inquisition 
is much feared, and the scholars dread the terrors of his power.” 

“ Ay truly,” said the King, “ Wolsey has a keen scent for a heretic, 
be it in his own foundation at Oxford, or a poor cobbler in London. As 
thou sayest, good Gerald, thou understandest not these things ; thou art 
a soldier, see that thou art brave and faithful, and it shall go well with 
thee. But have not dealings with any of the suspected ones in Oxford ; 
let them stand their ground alone, it is ill to irritate hornets. Yonder 
comes the Cardinal,’let our Guards line the terrace.” 

Gerald Clare bowed, and retired to marshal his soldiers, whilst 
Henry returned to the nobles who were watching the approach of the 
Cardinal. 


It might have been a royal personage who advanced in pro- 
cession, judging from the splendour of the churchman’s retinue. First 
in order came the Cardinal’s pursuivant-at-arms, mounted upom a white 
charger and bearing : 


silver-gilt mace of rare workmanship. He was 
followed by two gentlemen of the household, also on horseback and 
carrying silver staves in their hands. Two priests bearing jewelled crosses 
came next in order ; they were conspicuous as being both tall and hand- 


some men, and were selected by Wolsey for these qualities. Close upon 
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the priests, and mounted upon a white mule, whose saddle and housings 
were of crimson velvet and the stirrups of silver-gilt, came the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Lord High Chancellor of England. Wolsey was clothed 
in a dress of the most lavish magnificence ; his robe of crimson silk was 
gathered into luxurious folds about his portly person, a tippet of the 
most costly sables hung around his shoulders, his riding gloves were 
of red silk; he wore his scarlet Cardinal’s hat, which, on some state 
occasions, was borne before him ; and even his shoes were blazing with 
silver and gems.* A large suite of churchmen and gentlemen-in-waiting, 
on horse and foot, followed the course of the King-Cardinal. Henry 
surveyed the magnificence of his minister with complacency, unmixed 
with envy ; he regarded it merely as reflecting his own vast estate, and 
as being the ray which emanated from his own royal person. 

The people who lined the road to survey the splendid cavaleade 
greeted the Cardinal with loud cheers, for Wolsey was ever a good pay- 
master, giving to the poor what he wrenched from the rich; and even 
now his almoner distributed freely from a purse among the shouting 
populace. But the nobles looked sternly upon the meanly-born man 
who ruled them so despotically, and as Wolsey swept along the terrace 
in his rustling robes of crimson, the eyes of the Duke of Norfolk looked 
darkly upon him, and turning to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, he 
said in a whisper : “ Who would suppose, my lord, that the best blood in 
England beats here, and the worst dregs of an Ipswich trader in yonder 
prelate’s veins ?” 

Suffolk smiled grimly, and raised a warning finger in silence. Mean- 
time Henry had advanced to meet the Cardinal, who bent his haughty 
head to the King. 

“Welcome to Windsor, Holy Father,’ said Henry, “hast thou 
brought us balm of Gilead, for, certes, we need it mightily ?” 

“T fear I can preach no other doctrine than that of patience to your 
“Majesty,” answered Wolsey, in a voice of calm decision, whilst his 
haughty face was as inscrutable to his beholder as were his deepest 
schemes ; “as yet nothing has been done, though much is in process of 
completion.” 

“ Patience !” exclaimed Henry, “by St. George I have need of the 
patience of Job and fifty others of his humour to boot; why is not the 
matter settled at once? Is it, or is it not, lawful to wed a brother's 
widow? is there not learning and wit enough in England and Rome 
together to answer this without such a coil about it? But I must 
needs wait their time, forsooth; let them beware when my patience 
is exhausted! My Lord Cardinal, you have other matters to speak on 
with us-?” 

“T must needs return to London presently, with your Majesty’s 
permission,” answered Wolsey ; “my duties as inquisitor call me there.” 


*This description is given on the authority of Cavendish, the Cardinal's 
chamberlain. 
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“Ha! Is it so? Whom hast thou laid in limbo now, Cardinal ? 
What heretical rat hast thou nosed out?” said Henry, with his usual 
coarse jocularity. 

“Qne of the Christian brothers of Oxford, Sire,” replied the Cardinal ; 
“one who has escaped my agents for some time. "Tis a good earnest 
man, but mistaken and dangerous through his influence with his friends. 
Your Majesty may have heard of Thomas Garret of Magdalen ?” 

“Methinks I have heard. the name,” said Henry, “but what wilt 
thou do to this same Oxford brother; roast him for an example at the 
gates of Cardinal College ?” 

“Nay, my Liege, it were an ill sight for Oxford, or indeed for 
England, to see a good man die such a death.” 

“Well, thou likest not the faggot, my Lord Cardinal, and as long 
as good men are scarce thou are right. Thy brother, Bishop Longland 
of Lincoln, loveth the savour of a burnt heretic beyond all things,” said 
the King laughing. 

“Bishop Longland is a proud and a cruel man,” replied Wolsey ; 
“Jet him look to himself, it is even when pride is highest that the fall 
comes,” 

The words seemed prophetic of his own degradation, for within little 
more than a year that haughty man of pride, and wealth, and power, 
was saying feebly to the monks of Leicester Abbey: “I have come to 
lay my bones among you !” 

“JT would crave your Majesty’s consideration of a poor plan of 
mine,” resumed the Cardinal, after a brief silence. “It is necessary 
that Oxford should be closely watched, and that too from without ; 
the authorities of the University are too violent and demonstrative, they 
eause concealment and have not the power to penetrate it. I would 
ask your Majesty, therefore, to dispatch some trusty officer of your Royal 
Guard with a small detachment of soldiers to Abingdon where the Abbot 
shall provide them with fitting cheer. From Abingdon they can readily 
visit Oxford, and mix with the scholars, and the frank manner of the 
soldier will do more to draw out the secrets of the young students than 
all the cumbrous inquisitions of Doctor London and his friends. I will, 
with your Majesty’s permission, select some of your Body-guard whom 
I know are fit for my purpose, and will furnish them with written 
instructions.” 

“Be it as you will, my lord Cardinal,’ answered Henry, “ but let 
my lieutenant, Gerald Clare, command the detachment; ’tis a brave 
youth and a goodly, and he has, moreover, friends in Oxford. And 
now, my lord, will it please you to help us kill a stag?” 

“Alas! my Liege, I must first kill mine enemy, Time; I must 
needs to York Place about this gear of Master Garret, and certain other 
matters. I will therefore crave your Majesty’s leave to depart and to 
wish you success in the chase.” 


“ Vale sanctissime !” said the King, extending his hand for Wolsey 
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to kiss; then turning to the courtiers he said: “Come, my lords, to 
horse, our hounds are waxing impatient ; my lord of Suffolk, your arm,” 
and leaning familiarly on the Duke’s shoulder, King Henry left the 
terrace with his briliiant suite, and soon after was winding his silver 
horn through the leafy glades of Windsor Park. 

Meanwhile his Eminence, Cardinal Wolsey, was on his way to York 
Place. Truly, it is a kind Providence which hides the future from 
mortals, otherwise how sadly would that haughty Prelate have ridden 
from the royal towers and fair meads of Windsor! Could the keen 
sight of Wolsey have penetrated but a little way into the future he 
would have seen that gorgeous palace of York Place, which he had ren- 
dered a marvel of costly magnificence, seized by the rough hand of Henry 
and converted into a royal dwelling, thenceforth to be known to men as 
Whitehall. He would have seen himself crushed at one fell stroke, 
his honours wrested from him, and his name disgraced. No longer would 
the people on the Thames stay to wonder at “ Cardinal’s Bridge,” the 
landing-place of England’s mighty minister, or gaze at the fallen glories 
of Esher; a little while and the drama of pomp would be over, and a 
broken old man would die miserably and in abject humiliation. But 
the great Cardinal could not see forward even for a few months, so the 
gorgeous cavalcade went on, and the peasants shouted “Long live the 
Cardinal!” In a private cabinet in his palace at York Place, Wolsey 
prepared to receive his prisoner. The only other occupant of the cabinet 
Was a grave, earnest-eyed man, who acted as the Cardinal’s secretary, the 
son of a blacksmith at Putney, one Thomas Cromwell by name. This 
secretary, at a signal from Wolsey, rang a silver bell, and when an usher 
in black velvet richly laced with silver appeared, the Cardinal said: “Let 
Master Thomas Garret be brought hither.” 

In a few minutes the same attendant returned, conducting a thin pale 
man, whose worn wan face, and bright sunken eyes spoke too plainly 
of pain and sorrow and weary watching. 

“Master Garret,” said the Cardinal in a calm and gentle voice, “I 
am grieved to see thee here.” 

“My Lord,” answered the clergyman in a voice which trembled 
through weakness, ‘it is not of my will that Iam here. I have been 
hunted down like a wild beast, my steps have been dogged, my words 
recorded against me, my limbs pinioned. I would have left my country 
for a while, till these unhappy times are over, but I was seized as a 
criminal and have since been strictly imprisoned.” 

‘Even so, Master Garret,” said the Cardinal, “but thou hast been 
unwise, headstrong, and obstinate. Wast thou not warned repeatedly 
to abandon thy wild doctrines and thy meddlesome preachings among 
the young scholars of Oxford? Thinkest thou I have not had thee 
in my eye for months past, and know thy out-goings and in-comings 4 
Thou art not a loud talker or idle babbler, neither hast thou spoken 
seditiously against the will and pleasure of our sovereign lord the King ; 
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otherwise, thou mightest ere now have been handed over to the tor- 
mentors. But thou art dangerous from thy mistaken zeal and from the 
love which the youths of Oxford bear thee ; therefore take warning, 
Thomas Garret, and recant thy errors and let thy recantation be an- 
nounced publicly, and then, thou may’st go in peace out of the country 
and none shall harm thee.” 

“ Alas, my lord,” exclaimed Garret earnestly, “I may not, I dare 
not deny the truth, I cannot believe in certain things which I know 
to be false and mere jugglers’ tricks to deceive the weak and ignorant. 
Would you have me publish my belief in the Rood of Boxley, for ex- 
ample, when I know it to be a gross and clumsy piece of mechanical 
deception ¢” 

An almost imperceptible smile flitted across the face of Wolsey as he 
replied: “These are minor matters of faith, Master Garret, about which 
I am not exigent. What I require is that thou should’st announce 
thy recantation of all errors concerning the divine mysteries of our 
Holy Church, concerning the corporeal presence of our Blessed Lord in 
the Holy Eucharist, and thy sorrow for having meddled with books 
unsanctioned by the Church.” 

“ But, my lord,” pleaded the clergyman, “ touching the real presence 
of our Lord in the consecrated elements, I cannot in reason believe—” 

“Peace!” said the Cardinal sternly, “speak not of it, remember 
there are dungeons in Newgate and stakes in Smithfield. TI tell thee, 
rash and weak man, that thou art troubling thy poor brain with matters 
that are not yet ripe. There is a stir abroad since the monk Luther rose 
in opposition to the Holy Father, but it is a summer storm that will 
blow over; see that it crush thee not in its passage! What thy secret 
feelings and beliefs are, I know not, nor care I to know ;_ but the minds 
of men must not be over-balanced by rash excitations and foolish ques- 
tionings. We must have no chattering ravens among the church’s pigeons ; 
therefore, I bid thee sign this paper of recantation forthwith ; it will harm 
thee not at all, nor thy friends either, but rather preserve them and thee 
from misery and condign punishment. Then thou may’st retire, and, if 
thou list, pray for better times.” 

“And what if I refuse to sign this paper?” asked Garret, after 
perusing the writing. 

“In that case I will send thee to our well beloved brother, Doctor 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, who hath a marvellous art with those of 
thy stamp, Master Garret.” 

“God forbid !” exclaimed the clergyman, covering his face with his 
hands and leaning for support against the carved wall of the cabinet. 

The great Cardinal bent his keen eyes on the man who, with heaving 
breast, and limbs trembling from weakness and excitement, stood thus 
before him. 

“JT will sign the paper,” said Garret in a hollow voice, after a few 
moments of intense though silent agony. ‘God pardon my weakness, if 
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I do that which my conscience condemns ; I niay not resist, my burden 
is well nigh greater than I can bear!” So saying, while the tears of 
grief and pain stood in his eyes, Thomas Garret affixed his trembling 
signature to the paper of recantation. 

“So, that will do well,” said Wolsey. ‘“ Master Cromwell, you will 
attest this signature, and see,” he added in a lower voice, “that this 
recantation. be read publicly in Saint Paul’s Church, and such others 
in London and Oxford as thou thinkest fit. Now, farewell Master 
Garret, and be wise in thy talk and wary in thy conduct, and may 
God speed thee.” 




















Garret bent his head silently and sadly, and went forth into the world 
with the shadow of doubt and sorrow dark upon his soul. 












(To be continued.) 


BELISARIUS. 






In Stamboul, City of the Minarets, 
Where last of all Rome’s crumbling kingdom was, 
The wreck and ruin of its former self ; 

Its fair Italian gardens irampled down, 

And all its creasures plundered by the hands 

Of Vandal hordes, and him, ‘ The scourge of God,”— 
In Stamboul, City of the Golden Horn, 

Blind Belisarius wanders to and fro. 

Sightless those eyes which saw the battle’s front 
Waver, then break in tumult of despair 

Before his glittering ranks invincible. 

Low bowed the head whose crest of argent bright 
Flashed like white lightning in the battle-cloud, 
Beneath Justinian’s banners in the breach, 

Or where the cry of carnage sounded loud ; 

The voice that once before Ravenna’s walls 

Broke the dread pause of battle with its ery, 

Now, feeble, broken with the sense of shame, 
Murmurs low words, as though the very winds 
Should mocking bear his story to the world ; 

“ Give of thine alms to one whom once men knew 

As Belisarius, who in battle oft 

Led forth Rome’s legions to their victory.” 
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Thus, from the morn when saffron sunlight fell 
Athwart the gilded domes and minarets, 
And stirred the sleeping waters into life, 
And tinged the cloud-land with a golden glow, 
So to the sultry noon, and till the sun, 
Flushed with his labours, dipped into the sea, 
And the calm stars came out, and in the blue 
Set all the silent watches of the night, 
There stood he, and the same low words were said. 


Well spoke the kingly minstrel who of yore 
Said “ Trust not Princes, nor the sons of men !” 
Justinian’s purple flutters on his throne, 

A shadow of the Cvesar’s panoply, 

But he who turned proud Gelimer to flight, 
Who swept o’er green Sicilia like the rush 

Of maddened waters when the ice is gone, 
Who saw Neapolis’ blue bay reflect 
The eagles of the Empire that was doomed, 
Who bore away the treasures that had lain 

In Salem, City of the Chosen Race, 

From the hard hands of savage soldiery ; 

Who came to claim the olive crown and praise, 
Lost all—his sight, his treasure and his home— 
And ever haunts the city in his woe, 

And craves a scanty alms to buy him bread. 
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“‘ ALL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” The mere quoting 
of such a trite maxim may afford amusement, to which I am sure the 
reader is perfectly welcome. 

By amusement, I do not exactly mean chess, nor cards, nor billiards, 
nor any of the thousand-and-one games invented for whiling away time— 
not these merely ; though, as a general rule, I hold games to be decidedly 
good both for the young and for “children of a larger growth.” Amuse- 
ment should be a relaxation of the mind or body from ordinary avoca- 
tions, a diversion from regular work. Regular employment devolves upon 
everybody, rich or poor; and perhaps nothing is more evident, in the 
moral world, than that we all have certain duties to perform as members 
of the community. Indolence and apathy only belong to the insane and 
the criminal ; work is the birthright of all. But while, on the one hand, 
indolence is a sure road to vice; on the other hand, incessant labour, 
without amusement or diversion, is perhaps as fruitful a source of mis- 
chief to the mental and physical constitution, and to the community at 
large, as could be devised. I may be rash in the conclusion to which 
I have arrived, but it certainly strikes me that now-a-days over-work is 
the great evil, A man wants to do more than he can, or more than he 
ought ; or else he is expected, often compelled, to attempt it. So much 
it seems to me has the force of this operated upon society, that most who 
are born into this whirl and fever of business occupation and competition 
actually have neither time nor opportunity to apprehend the great objects 
of life further than £ s. d., or Conservative, Liberal, and Radical. So 
great is becoming the influence of this sordid strife, so loud the hubbub 
of this commercial Pandemonium, that the still small voice of conscience 
in man’s soul, and the soft music that sometimes seeks emission thence, 
is utterly drowned. Preachers preach, and poets sing, but while daily the 
opinion seems to gain strength that a view of Nature in Greenwich Park 
is “not equal to Fleet Street ;” when commerce overflows and leaves its 
iron track everywhere on the face of Nature; when no solitude nor 
beauty is safe from its intrusion; when the natural similitudes once 
so touching and forcible are becoming, as it were, extinct species or 
exotic rarities; when amid the “busy hum of men” he that hath 
“ears to hear” listens to the forgotten voice: “Consider the lilies of the 
field ; they toil not, neither do they spin,”—of what avail, when human 
toil has actually outrun conscience, and there is not a “lily of the field” 
left to tell of the true glory of man, or to whisper of mental tranquillity 
unattainable and unknown. 
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Now, I hope the reader will not think this article is developing itself 
into a sermon; though a sermon on amusement ought not to be very 
dull, neither ought it to lack personal application ; for, oh, how many are 
the sinners who habitually neglect all amusement. Some even go so far 
as to hold the theory that amusements are both unnecessary and sinful. 
It must readily be granted that the argument for amusements has in 
certain minor ramifications been carried too far. Mock niggers, pot-house 
songs, and clog dances, are rather derogatory images to engage the im- 
agination. Amusement is something more serious than this (if I may 
so speak). Not that amusement should always be taken at fixed times 
and in certain proportions, like doses of physic, and become a stated and 
unalterable duty—for then it would cease to be amusement; but the 
recognition of the necessity and harmlessness of amusement, and the 
appreciation or cultivation of the faculty of receiving or giving amuse- 
ment is of the utmost importance, in every respect, to the well-being of 
society. 

‘The man who has no music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

It would be absurd to restrict the sentiment expressed in these lines 
merely to an “ear for music.” There are many who, either from their 
organization or mode of education, are not to be set down as being “ fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;” but that man is certainly not fit 
for much good whose soul is continually bent on what is sordid, 
selfish, mercenary, inharmonious ; who has no appreciation either for 
human music or the harmony of creation; who listens not to, nor 
heeds, the voices of the spring, the breathing of summer zephyrs, 
the warbling of birds, the sighing of autumnal breezes, and the roar of 
wintry tempests, as for ever and ever the seasons revolve to the same 
delightful and majestic chorus. The man who does not appreciate 
these things; who loves not the beautiful, the true, the good, for 
their own sakes ; who cannot—at least occasionally—come out of his 
sordid self, and see things, if it be only by a lightning-flash, in their 
intrinsic nature, but who is always asking : 

** For what's the value of a thing, 
But so much money as twill bring ?” 
such a man, alas! “has no music in his soul.” 

I have heard a story of a Cockney, to whom country scenery and 
country life were altogether strange. He had been entirely accustomed 
to town amusements, and, being on a visit to the lake scenery of West- 
moreland, inquired after dinner one day at the hotel: “Landlord, when 
do you show your lakes?” Now the idea of a “show” is not certainly 
what I am advocating. The sort of character just alluded to is either 
a fiction, or the type of a small minority. Were there no public and 
general sources of amusement, every one ought to cultivate such an 
amusable spirit that the inquiry should never be necessary, “When do 
you show your lakes?” 
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On the other hand, I am far from wishing to advocate a rollicking 
jaunty way of going through the world—no such thing. I am not to 
be charged with forgetfulness of the great objects of life; by “ the great 
objects of life” not meaning what is usually meant, £s.d. What Iam 
endeavouring to point out is, that we should be merry as well as wise ; 
and what I most emphatically doubt is whether, as a general rule, we 
can be wise by maintaining the constant solemnity of owls; for, depend 
upon it, the man who seldom laughs at anything, and thinks himself 
wise, is mostly otherwise. 

But, of course, we know there are exceptions to every rule; and in 
certain circumstances a man cannot but be sad, and laughter would be 
insanity. There is a time to weep, as well as a time to laugh. Neverthe- 
less, man was not “made to mourn.” Criminality and folly sometimes 
make him mourn. Cheerfulness, light-heartedness, and smiling looks, 
should be the rule, the reverse the exception. There are also instances 
of individuals who, izrespective of exceptional circumstances, or because of 
their own idiosyncrasy, hold laughter to be a sin, and to whom it must 
certainly be conceded that there is no precedent for the phenomenon 
in Nature. The dog fondles, barks, and whines, but never laughs. The 
kitten gambols and plays, but smiles not. It is true the horse occa- 
sionally has something like a smile, but only when he shows his teeth, 
and is going to bite you. The donkey brays, and by the exhilarating 
nature of the sound, excites risibility in man; but he does not laugh. 
Only man can laugh, having the superiority of reason. Not that the 
greater the power of risibility, the greater the intellect ; which would 
in a degree be countenancing the blasphemous assumption once put 
forward by an impious wit, that the Deity had two attributes: 


power and risibility. While shrinking with abhorrence from any- 


thing pointing to such an irreverent conclusion, at the same time, 
merriment and laughter are not necessarily the ebullitions of folly in 
men, any more than solemnity in owls and sadness in donkeys are the 
signs of wisdom and intellect. 

But even granting laughter were folly, the saying of a shrewd 
observer was just: “He that is not a fool half his time, is a fool all 
his time.” I will not deny that this saying contains a certain amount 
of flippancy; but I must confess, at the same time, that I greatly 
admire it. Foolish, also, as it may appear, there is a saying of Talley- 
rand’s on record, that points in the same direction, and which exhibits 
to my mind a trait of character of a delightful kind. “I find,” said 
he, “nonsense to be singularly refreshing.” Ingenuous confession ! 
Of course, it is not denied that there are natures so far above the 
common herd of men, that they hold on the “even tenor” of their 
high majestic march without even deigning to stoop so low, much less 
make confession of it. Such natures are more allied to the angelic. 
Of course they are not met with at every corner. Of this class is the 
culmination of human goodness or badness. Very good or very bad 
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will turn out ultimately the man who oecupies this ground—generally 
the latter-—as mankind have a bias in that direction ; and “ what should 
such fellows as we do crawling between heaven and earth 3” 

The advantages to a man and to society of an amusability of disposi- 
tion cannot easily be overrated. They are not to be valued by the pound. 
There is a Spanish proverb that says: “He that loseth wealth loseth 
much ; he that loseth health loseth more ; but he that loseth his spirits 
loseth all.” I know quite well that these three degrees of eomparison 
are generally put the reverse way. To acquire wealth is made the first 
consideration of a man’s life, and if health be sacrificed and temper be 
soured at the shrine of Mammon; these are not accounted losses— 
nothing incapable of reduction to £ s. d. 

To those who presistently, solemnly, and constantly, live on this 
rule, and into whose systems it has so indoctrinated itself as to 
become a “second nature,” it is useless to preach. 

Amusement against a man’s will is an intolerable bore. You may 
make him smile spasmodically, or grin like a horse ; but look out for the 
result. Charles Dickens, in that interesting tale, “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
has sketched a beautiful nature in the character of Mark Tapley, who, 
when prostrated by fever in the dismal swamp, could only answer the 
inquiries of his master by writing feebly on a slate the word “jolly.” 

Dr. Edward Young, in his “ Night Thoughts,” says : 

**°Tis pride or emptiness applies the straw 
That tickles little minds to mirth effuse.” 

Jollity of disposition by no means signifies “ mirth effuse.” The loud 
“haw-haw” may perhaps evince the hollowness of the skull, but not 
necessarily. Drawing a model man the same author says : 

‘*Too happy to be sportive, he’s serene.” 


But added to serenity it is absolutely necessary for society that there 
should be another element—genuine sportiveness of disposition—which 
is the very “sunshine of the breast ;” and when it not only exists in 
childhood, but in the full meridian of manhood, and down to the sunset 
of age, there is a beauty and an interest thrown around that man’s life, 
which leaves its influence on society long after the colours of the sunset 
have faded from the horizon, and the world feels happier and better for 
the possibility of such a mode of human existence. Like the “quality 
of mercy,” this element of the human character “is not strained,” 
‘* It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that has, and him that takes.” 


There are many human comforters that always act the part of Job’s 
friends, and with ponderous solemnity incessantly deal out the sad and 
the terrible. All amusement—except, perhaps, something rather silly 
now and then—they most strenuously “set their faces” against : 

**No room for mirth or trifling here.” 
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This kind of doctrine would have us always imagine the worst ; and 
if, in spite of attempts to check the natural mirthfulness of man’s 
disposition, fun will bubble up to the surface, this sombre spirit will 
instigate the prayer which I have heard in fanatical revival meetings : 
“ Howd ’em ow’er t’ pit o’ hell, Lord; but dunna let’em drop!” Still 
I would say (not altogether physically speaking) : 


** Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
He loves no plays, as thou dost, Anthony ; 
Seldom he smiles, and when he smiles, he smiles 
In such a sort as if he mocked himself, 
And scorned the spirit that could be moved to smile 
At anything.” 

Amusements, physical and mental, should take their place not only in 
the education of youth but in advanced life, to relieve the monotony of 
daily work, to soften and unbend the harshness, coldness, or asceticism, 
apt to clog the mind from continual contact with the sordid; and to 
genialize the tone of society at large. 

A tolerably large class may derive their principal amusement from 
observing the various amusements of others; and, doubtless, it is an 
endless source of gratification to this class to 

‘* Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.” 
Nevertheless, the sports, pastimes, and amusements of men, although 
affording an endless source for joke, fun, or critical comment, have 
such an inherent connexion with the nature and state of man, as 
positively to assume a dignity and an importance in face of those sneers 
and diatribes pointed at them by dilettanti theologians. Iam far from 
attempting to defend or speak up for this or that special amusement, 
or to recommend any one in particular. “What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” The proprieties of social position and connexion 
should certainly determine, in some measure, the kind of amusements 
best adapted to a man; but don’t let us cry “sour grapes ;” don’t let us 
‘* Compound for sins we feel inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to ;” 

and don’t let the cry of “stinking fish” deter a man from what may, on 
the part of others, be turned to evil, when he would not do any such 
thing. Religion itself is made the cloak of the vilest hypocrisy, and the 
argument about “expediency,” and “giving offence to weak brethren,” 
becomes hypocritical and tells with more force against the religion you 
may profess than the amusements you thus “damn with faint praise.” 

With regard, however, to some of the amusements of the present 
day, Hunting, perhaps, ranks first as an English sport, Hunting in 
past ages was a necessity as well as a sport, and is so in some countries 
at the present day ; yet in this country it is almost exclusively a diver- 
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sion, and, as we all know, chiefly confined to fox-hunting. That it affords 
capital physical exercise both to man and beast, and gives a healthy 
tone of mental excitement, no one denies. No doubt there is truth in 
the charge of a kind of coarseness and savageism creeping in where 
this sport is indulged in excessively; still there is much twaddle used as 
argument against it. That occasionally a man has an awkward fall, and 
that it is barbarous thus to kill foxes, perhaps constitutes the strength of 
the case against it. Surely it is morally worse and more suicidal to travel 
by an express train, and much more barbarous to eat veal for dinner. 
Foxes do both harm and good; if they occasionally rob a hen-roost, 
they afford a first-class sport that wonderfully helps to give stamina, 
courage, and heroism, to the British race. The son of an inveterate 
wicked old fox-hunter may perchance be a persuasive and indefatig- 
able apostle, the length and strength of whose mission may, to a great 
extent, be owing to the iron constitution maintained in the family by his 
father’s hunting foibles. Apart, however, from mere utilitarian views of 
this kind, it cannot be denied that the most sedate and phlegmatic people 
prick up their ears at the sound of the horn, and the very shadow of 
the hunt (so to speak) as it passes by, visits the mind with an inspirit- 
ing and pleasant exhilaration. If the mere sight or thought of it can 
invigorate the mind which may be at full cry amongst the sordid scenes 
ef commercial or party strife, or harassed by the “thorns also and 
thistles” which this earth “brings forth” so abundantly, what can 
be said against the thing? Does not man sometimes require a relief 
of this sort, and is it not proper sometimes to try a different scent, 
and, instead of hunting human foxes to death, direct his attention to 
unearthing the lower animal? If a clergyman fox-hunts, which perhaps 
isn’t good, or if a man breaks his neck, which no doubt is wrong, these 
things no more prove that fox-hunting, per se, is wrong than a railway 
accident proves steam to be a murderer. 

Shooting is a sport in high repute. With regard to the destruction 
of animals useless to man, and of no harm living, nothing of course can 
be said but that it is brutal and barbarous; but with regard to useful 
and edible ones it is otherwise ; and the death that these animals meet 
with at the hands of the sportsman is a far more merciful one than that 
which takes place in the shambles in order to furnish us with our beef 
and mutton—especially our veal ; so that carnivorous people should not 
be too fastidious, although it is too evident that the most obstinate 
sticklers are those who most frequently eat veal. I might here speak 
of the game-laws, supposed by some to be so barbarous, and such an 
obnoxious remnant of feudalism ; but as these laws afford amusement 
to those who are able to pay for it, and as they give “protection” to 
game—protection for its decent destruction, and constitute a barrier 
against the indiscriminate slaughter, and utter extermination, that 
would otherwise take place—the question may safely remain to be 
argued out by politicians. 
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Angling is an exercise which, though not calling for much physical 
exertion on the part of landsmen, unless you happen to hook a “big 
un,” and have to rush into the water like Mr. Briggs, who, after playing 
his fish for several hours, gets it into a shallow place, but unfortunately 
loses it from the hook, and rushes desperately after it, triumphantly 
bringing it to land in his arms, declaring that he would not take £10 
for it! Angling is an amusement which calms the mind and exercises 
the patience, for you have to wait sometimes a long while for a bite. 

“What sport have you had, Bill?” said one companion to another, 
fishing in the Serpentine. 

“Oh, pretty good.” 

“Have you caught anything ?” 

“No, but I’ve had a splendid bite; but I’ve only been here a fort- 
night.” 

Nevertheless, the coolness, tact, and patience, required and developed 
in angling, are lessons worthy to be learnt ; and I would most strongly 
recommend for nervous and irritable people, whom nothing else will 
cure, that they should be compelled to fish for several hours every day 
in their own water-butt. 

One of the most astonishing amusements of the English at the present 
day is Horse-Racing. As far as out-of-door amusements are concerned, 
it is the serpent which swallows up all the other serpents; and I feel 
some little difficulty in approaching the subject, as its influence is so 
great, and its ramifications amongst society are so numerous. Any 
remarks I may make, which seem to favour it, must be construed in 
connexion with my general theme. For my own part, I feel not the 
slightest interest in the “turf.” Years ago, I once witnessed a horse-race, 
and a very pretty sight it was. I also saw there a man distributing 
religious tracts, which, of course, I suppose he was quite at liberty 
to do; and although his intentions might have been the best, it 
seems to me that he might have been far better employed, and with 
much more prospect of success. If a minister were to announce his 
intention of preaching a sermon an hour long in the public market- 
place, standing on one leg, although he might have crowds of listeners 
they would only be amused at his wretched footing, knowing that two 
legs are better to stand upon than one. 

There are evils connected with horse-racing. While these evils are 
to be deplored, any man with a few grains of common-sense sees that 
there cannot, but in necessity, exist a standard of horse-flesh ; and as to 
those who make it their special business to manufacture and supply the 
market, although, perhaps, they may be “sinners above all the sinners 
who dwell in Jerusalem,” there may be a good time coming when 
jockeys will not drink so much gin, when no “ blacklegs” will be found 
on the “turf,” and when it may be possible to test the fleetness, endur- 
ance, and good breeding of a horse without disagreeable concomitants. 

With regard to the extensive system of betting carried on in con- 
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nexion with horse-racing, I feel quite incompetent to deal now; nor 
is it connected with the subject I am writing upon, since as it seems to 
me, it causes immensely more anxiety than amusement to those whose 
souls are absorbed in its chances and changes. A reverend gentleman 
was once travelling on the Epsom coach. His fellow passengers were 
going to Epsom races, and were in the habit of betting. They asked 
him if he were going to the races. 

“ No,” said he, “I don’t mingle with such people.” 

Nettled at this sneer, they asked : “ What do you mean ?” 

Said he, “The man that bets is either a rogue or a tool.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“Why, le that parts with his money without an equivalent is a fool, 
and he that takes it is a rogue.” 

One kind of amusement there is that, disconnected from betting and 
blackguardism, would confer a great benefit on society, and that is Foot- 
Racing. Although we are told that the Almighty “takes not pleasure 
in the legs of a man,” I feel not the slightest doubt but the man who 
makes a proper use of the legs God has given him does better in that 
respect than the man who lets them become almost useless. It is very 
amusing in reading the letters of Lord Bacon’s mother to her two sons 
who were then staying in chambers, to note the anxiety she manifests 
about their legs. One of her constant exhortations, which often occurs 
in connexion with injunctions of a devotional character, is: “‘ Use your legs 
betimes.” In these railway days, and amongst the sedentary avocations 
of life, how needful the exhortation ; for the generality of mankind pre- 
fer to sit in the house or ride in carriages, seldom walking, never running 
(oh, vulgarity or sin !), taking frequent doses of nasty physic instead of 
“using their legs betimes.” The class of sitters is immensely numerous, 
and the influence of the sitting theory enormous. “Carriage people,” ex- 
presses a beatific state, which many envy, and to which all aspire, But 
we are almost all carriage*people. We walk almost as little as we can— 
never run—but are carried about by cab, omnibus, and railway carriage, 
and perhaps some of these days very good people will have the privilege 
of being carried to heaven in balloons. Still, until that Millennium 
arrives, the exhortation holds good : * Use your legs betimes.” 

Out-door amusements should be encouraged. ‘Besides those already 
existing—such as archery, quoits, cricket, boating, etc.—there is scope 
for invention and improvement. The fashionable game of crédquet 
affords a mere mockery of physical exercise to women, who, for the most 
part, are almost without it, except it be in the amusement of dancing ; 
which, considering the restrictions imposed by society, it is no wonder 
to see kept up at balls and parties through the night and until the light 
of the following morning. 

As to physical recreations, it is a good thing that gymnastic exercises 
are getting more into repute. Every town should have a gymnasium. 
In some places this want is being supplied. For some time the military 
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authorities have been judiciously adopting the best arrangements in this 
respect. Gymnastic exercises not only improve the physique, but pro- 
mote cheerfulness of disposition and mental lucidity, Not long ago, I 
got into a queer state, and felt very much “out of sorts,” both in mind 
and body. The doctor upon feeling my pulse said: “ You look strong 
and well, but you are as weak as a rat”—(I am not aware that this 
is the normal condition of rats). It is not at all improbable that 
thousands who look strong and healthy are ready to be prostrated by 
the slightest blow of sickness, simply from want of exercise. What a 
good thing it would be if local Boards of Health would compel the 
erection of gymnasiums. 

1 have, in the foregoing observations, spoken solely of physical amuse- 
ments. While this kind of recreation is indispensable for those whese 
employment and position in society affords but little or none; with regard 
to the large class whose regular employment calls into play, much physical 
exertion and activity, mental and quiet recreation is what should be 
adopted in their case. There has been a great deal said about the 
*‘ division of labour,” and it would be an improvement, at least in the 
health of the species, if occasionally we were to change places. Whilst 
hard at work in my study the other day a carpenter who was at work 
in the apartment remarked to me that what 1 was doing was a “nice 
amusement.” ‘To him it would have been so, as a change from his 
ordinary employment. For me, a little of his kind of employment I 
found not only to be a “nice amusement,” but a real benefit. 

Two of the chief kinds of public amusement are Music and the 
Drama. Nervous, timid, and somewhat narrow-minded, William 
Cowper said, lamenting the wickedness of these things : 

** Some love a concert, some a race, 
And others shooting, and the chase,” 
And a concert is a very beautiful and good thing, as its very name 
implies, The glories of light and colour are not more surely the gifts 
of loving wisdom, than are the principles of music existent in Nature 
to be developed into new combinations for our delight. 

But what shall be said of the Drama? That it affords a most grand 
amusement to thousands, and is often combined with the most cogent 
instruction, we cannot deny. At any rate, if the instruction be denied, the 
amusement is very patent. The drama is the king of amusements, and, 
whether it be for good or for evil, its influence is decidedly increasing, 
At one time, in ancient Rome, it was thought very disgraceful to be 
connected with the stage (at the same time, recollect, it was thought 
disgraceful to drive a chariot in the public streets); and even now, by a 
large class of the community, the theatrical profession is looked upon as 
derogatory. Actors and actresses do not enjoy the reputation of being 
very good people, whether they are good or bad. Bad people of the 
stage very seldom have occasion to say with Cassio; “My reputation ! 
oh, my reputation!” for, however bad, they may be very easily reputed 
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good. Actors on the stage do not possess a very good reputation ; 
therefore, when possessing good character, the more creditable the fact. 
But to attempt to controvert idle sneers and slanders is “spending 
strength for naught.” The drama possesses a moral standard which 
will outlive these idle aspersions. If the tone of morality of the age 
be low, you cannot expect that of the drama to be much above it. The 
drama represents the very “age and body of the time.” To witness 
this representation is just as innocent—perhaps far more so—than to 
live and act in the reality ; and I should like to know who would not 
witness it? To my knowledge, there are plenty of people connected 
with religious societies who, though they are forbidden to do so, in- 
variably, upon being in London, go to a theatrical performance. This 
simple fact shows that there is an element of great force in the amuse- 
ment of the drama, and a moral standard to which the age is amenable. 
Let men fight right and left to remove the evils in connexion with 
theatres ; but to speak and act towards the drama as though it ought 
to be swept away, or as though it could be swept away, affords almost 
an equal amount of amusement. The drama is an inevitable fact ; it 
is an institution that exists inseparable from civilized humanity. You 
may preach, and twaddle, and turn up the whites of your eyes, about 
it; forbid it to your children or your societies; but it is a spirit that 
laughs at this attempted exorcism. If there be—and no doubt there 
are—sins connected with it, this kind of teaching is calculated to add 
to them. You persist in throwing dirt at the drama, and then you 
say, “nasty dirty thing,” “touch not, taste not, handle not.” But in 
spite of the pop-guns of theological wrath, and the pea-shooters of 
sectarian decorum, the drama, in its portrayal of human life and 
character, its rendering of the varied scenes of this work-a-day world, 
in its condensation of time and space, and in its comparatively small 
compass, both for amusement and instruction, utterly swamps everything 
else, whether in poetry, painting, oratory, music, or sculpture—indeed, is 
an epitome of the arts, including and displaying them all. 

It can hardly be questioned, however, that in the minds of large 
masses of the community there seems to exist the vague notion that mere 
caricature, farce, or buffoonery, constitute the drama. Now, these things 
are—or at least ought to be—only its bye-play, so to speak. To “tickle 
the ears of the groundlings” is a very easy matter; but to “hold the 
mirror up to Nature” is a far more worthy and discriminating task. The 
concoction of scenes, with the only object of producing laughter, and the 
getting up of plays which are ridiculously dubbed “sensation dramas, ” 
is utterly derogatory, and “from the very purpose of playing.” This, 
“though it may make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judi- 
cious grieve;” the censure of one of which “ought to outweigh 
a whole theatre of others.” Thanks to education and the present 
age, when in Shakespeare’s time there was one “ judicious” person, 
there are now hundreds; and surely so long as the English drama 
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adheres to the natural, the moral, the reasonable, aud the instructive, 
there will always be plenty of margin there for the display of the 
ludicrous, and for causing a far more piquant and healthy, though less 
spasmodic laugh, than those attempts to maintain what Douglas Jerrold 
would have called an “eternal guffaw.” 

Amusements should be moral, such as the enlightened conscience 
can approve ; rational, such as can be endorsed by reason; and, of course, 
proportionate to a man’s means and circumstances, and such as his health 
demands ; and, above all, they should be appropriate. If, for instance, 
the brain has been almost the only organization at work during the 
hours of “ business,” and its faculties are again called into full—play is 
not the word—work, in some so-called amusement, or if the principal 
work of the day has been in the exertion of the muscular powers, and 
muscular exercise is again taken as a recreation, these sort of amuse- 
ments are simply prejudicial and utterly inappropriate. Let us only take 
what is appropriate, and we shall find that amusements are a great bless- 
ing; and the morality of the thing exists in ourselves. Various sects, 
at different times, have waged war with the particular and several 
amusements not of their kidney, “by damning those they had no 
mind to.” In past times of contention, war, and bloodshed, it has not 
been the amusable element in man’s character that has led to violence 
and anarchy ; but when sources of recreation are removed, and a sombre, 
morose spirit prevails, the deep rumblings of the moral earthquake are 
heard which is able to tumble down dynasties and institutions, and 
will only cease as soon as humanity finds room to stretch its limbs. 
Without time to recreate—time occasionally to do anything or nothing 
—the human being becomes a selfish monster or an abject slave; and 
against this, more than against the amusements of the day, should the 
ordnance of sectarian eloquence be directed. When Paul preached at 
Atnens he did not condemn the sports and amusements of the day; 
but told them that in “all things” they were “too superstitious.” 
The present age, whatever be its character for morality, is not, I 
think, superstitious, except it be in a business point of view; and 
there, certainly, the shoe pinches. The times in which we live are 
those in which men incessantly, day and night, 


‘** Haud their noses to the gr’un’ stane,” 


or have them held there. The times in which we live are those in 
which men 
‘* Ply every art of legal thieving,” 
without even having the decency to 
‘Stick to sound believing.” 
Alas, that business—business—business—should always engross a 


man’s faculties, so that he becomes a mere bale of merchandise, ticketed 
for delivery into that 


‘Unseen bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 
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But whatever tempting lures there may be, the man of discretion will 
take care that, in the scramble and the making haste to be rich, he will 
not allow business always to engross his attention and absorb his 
faculties. Business may be a good thing, but a man may have “too 
much of a good thing.” Suppose a man were made to live on nothing 
but fat bacon, another on boiled cabbage, and another restricted in- 
exorably to jam tarts; why, the digestions of these men would not be 
in half so morbid a condition as that of the soul of a man that has been 
absorbed by business schemes from morning till night, and perhaps 
sleeping as well as waking, for twenty, thirty, and forty years. The 
recluse and retiring William Cowper wrote : 


** Reviled and loved, renounced and followed, 
Thus bit by bit the world is swallowed.” 


Let those who have to “swallow” it, do so “ bit by bit,” so as neither 
to be chéked with business nor recreation. 





THREE LIFE SCENES. 


I.—THE PARTING. 


‘* As low our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was sailing, 
Her trembling pennant still looked back 
To that dear land ’twas leaving.” 


‘* Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 


Tne scene of our little sketch is laid in a pretty Kentish village, in 
the spring of the eventful year 1854; that year which will be remem- 
bered long as the one in which the British Lion woke from his long 
peaceful slumber, and for that he saw oppression working its murderous 
will, started up, and, with a mighty roar, rushed to the rescue ; fatally 
eventful to happy families in England, for in it was many a tie broken, 
and many a fair-haired boy, who had just left the playing fields of 
Eton, sailed from his quiet home to the far East, and laid his head to 
sleep there, lulled by the thunder of the cannon on Alma’s steep, or 

withered away in the hospital of Scutari, with no friendly hand to 
smooth his pillow, no fair angels to gladden his dying moments. “ Ve 
victis,” cry we; ah, and woe to the victors also; not all the glory ours, 
undimmed by grief. Many a gray head bent then before the storm of 
affliction in distant Russia, and the fair girl who had seen her lover ride 
down the street, in all the panoply and blaze of war, heard of him no 
more, and knew not that he slept beside his guns till the last trump. 

It is peaceful quiet evening now in England—happy land, where 
the taint of the war-fiend has not as yet been felt—and the sun, tired 
with his weary day’s work, is sinking slowly to his home in the glowing 
west, tinging the sky with one beautiful purple, save that irregularly 
break forth streaks of golden light. The fog is slowly rising from the 
river, and soon upland and meadow will be wrapped in mystic gray 
attire ; the air is filled with all the pleasant sounds of rural life; and 
the tired labourers plod their welcome way to a home, and a wife’s 
smiles, and children’s prattle. 

At the open window of a house, to which clings the respectable, 
almost sacred, look of the country parsonage—embowered as it is ’midst 
waving poplars, and vocal with the hoarse cawing of the rooks—stand 
a loving couple, a young handsome man, whom the first glance tells 
you is a soldier; for there is the daring eye, the firm-cut lips and the 
trim moustache, with the calm upright bearing of one whose trade is 
war, and whose sword is his good friend. It would scarcely need 
een a single glance to tell you that the fair girl by his sido is his 
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loved one, for there is clearly that mystic bond between them which 
bespeaks mutual love; and though it may be unseen by the crowd, 
still a look, a touch, reveals it to the initiated. Beautiful and happy 
as is the evening, peacefully as old earth is sinking to repose, there 
reigns not the same peace with this couple. She seems to shrink, by 
the wild look of her eye, from some danger, as starts the fascinated 
bird when the serpent eyes it; and though she looks hopefully into 
his manly face, and feels his strong arm round her, to guard her 
from peril, still is her face clouded, as if by the shadow of some 
coming grief. Too well she knows that to-morrow’s sun will see her 
alone and desolate, to-morrow’s wind bear from her he who is her love 
and her pride to the far East. 

The officer—for such my readers will probably have guessed him— 
at length breaks the silence, in musical persuasive accents, those very 
accents which a short time since told his tale to Ellen Markham, the 
clergyman’s only daughter, and won her young love. 

“Do not fear, my own,” says he, and as he speaks he bends his 
face down till she can see the bright loving eyes beaming down on her, 
“T shall bear a charmed life. My Ellen, no bullet, could strike the 
heart that is shielded by your dear love; besides, consider, my own, 
this dreadful fighting will not last for ever; we shall soon thrash these 
Russian curs, and then—hey for home and happiness !” 

“Ah, Lionel,” answers the maiden, in a low sweet voice—that 
wondrous thing in woman—*TI see the kindness of your advice and 
comfort, but oh!”—and here she nestled closely to his manly breast, 
and looked up, through her rain of tears,—‘ should you be killed, and 
your head laid in a foreign soil, I shall die too, and they could not lay 
us together. Must you go, Li? is it imperative?” 

Hard was it for the brave young Guardsman to resist those pleading 
eyes, but the stern blood of the English gentleman craved for revenge. 

“Go I must, Ellen darling. Why, I actually long for a brush with 
the cowardly dogs, as many a time I’ve felt, when at Eton I have seen 
the delicate boy beaten by the bully. I can fancy our brave fellows 
leaping on them now, and scattering them like sheep.” 

“JT wonder,” murmured the girl, in a half musing tone, ‘“ if there 
are sadder hearts than mine in wide England this night. If I could 
only shake off this presentiment.” Then changing her tone: “But I 
fear to sadden you, brave boy; go forth and win your laurels, and 
when the fight is done, and the victory won, come home to dear old 
England, and then I will be your own true little wife.” 

“The time is come,” said the officer, “this stern word of parting 
must be said—one last long kiss, my Ellen, till we meet again; and 
then fare-thee-well |” 

Oh, that word farewell, however lightly spoken, it carries a pang to 
the heart ; common-place as may be the language, “ good-bye,” or “ write 
to me,” there is a world of hidden agony beneath. 
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The last words of parting were spoken. Lionel had bidden farewell 
to the gray-haired rector, who, with quivering voice, invoked Heaven's 
blessing on his good sword ; and, as he left, all the village was wrapped 
in repose, all slept save one, who lay with wide-staring eyes all the 
dreary night through, and whose constant moan was: “Oh, my brave, 
my love, 1 may never see thee more |” 

Oh, the depth of woman’s love—who can fathom it !—equal to the 
intensity of woman’s deadly hate. “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned,” sang one whose experience lay entirely on the darker side. 
We might answer: “Heaven has nothing truer than woman’s love.” 
“Oh, the pity of it,” that there should be some—women only in name— 
who can trifle with the sacred feelings of love, and after petting them 
for a moment, cast them aside to the winds. Well is it for thee, proud 
worldling, because, forsooth, thy ways find no favour in her sight, to 
decry and sully woman’s fair fame; to say with cold sneer: “Oh, my 
brethren cavete, take good heed; we men, I tell you, are but women’s 
toys, cast aside and forgotten, when her royal pleasure wills it so.” Stay, 
thou hast not experienced woman’s devotion, and therefore, false cynic, 
thy words are of a piece with thy cheerless life ! 

Look for a moment at Florence Nightingale, that lady whose shadow 
as she passes, “the speechless sufferer turns to kiss as it falls ;” look at 
Grace Darling’s heroism ; or descend still lower, and see the drunken out- 
east’s wife clinging to him through bad report and good, yea unto the 
lowest depths of degradation, like some fair flow’ret to the storm-beaten 


rock. Consider this, and then tell me in cold accents of your miserable 
little experience. 


I].—THE WAR. 


“« Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 


Every one knows the sad detail of the Crimean war ; things like this 
do not easily slip from the memories of those who are descended from 
the fair-haired Saxon, and warlike Norman. There is a warm place in 
every man’s heart filled with pity for those braves whom not so much 
the chances of war, or the carnage of the battle-field, destroyed, as 
wretched management at home. 

Suffice it to say that the guardsman, Lionel Vivian, after that he 
had proudly passed by his dear Queen, and said farewell, landed with 
his regiment at the scene of action, and plunged with merry school-boy 
ardour into the thick of the melee. 
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Shortly after his landing came the battle of Alma, where he carried 
his Queen’s colours up the height to the cannon’s mouth, and deeming 
it excellent fun, dashed into the thick of the foe, while the men, athirst 
for blood, tcl!owed him like furies. Scot-free he escaped, and the young 
girl’s heart at home, as she sat awaiting, was gladdened that the fight 
was won, and her dear heart safe. 

Then came the news, at which brave old Englishmen’s eyes glistened 
with tears, and the hearts of England’s daughters leaped with emotion, 
the story of that fatal charge when the flower of the army rode to 
certain death, obedient to erring command. AlJl honour to our chival- 
rous cavalry, all glory tu our gallant gentlemen. Though they sleep 
on Balaclava’s plain and no immortelles may deck their graves, still their 
names will live for aye, and the wild wind shall sing the requiem, 
and the wild flowers bloom o’er the resting place of those who died so 
manfully fighting for their dear fatherland. 

With the year, Lionel had gained rapid promotion, and, from carrying 
the colours, had been invested with the more important duties of a 
captain, and his work he performed thoroughly, stimulated by the fair 
face at home. Idolized by his men, and petted by his brother officers, 
what should he know of the gloomy future, of the storm-clouds gathering 
in the distance. 

It is a matter of history how, one misty morning in November, the 
Russians, under cover of the fog—cowards not daring to face the dreaded 
“red line” in the light of day—attacked a force which was ten times 
less in number, but with thrice the stern pluck. A matter it is of 
history, too, how, with their customary sang froid, our gallant neigh- 
hours, bare assistance, fighting against fearful odds ; and how, when the 
tide was turning, the Guards came forward like a storm, and launched 
themselves upon the enemy. In this charge was Lionel, and as he 
turned to remark to a man, ‘‘ What good fun it is,” he was struck by 
a bullet, and thinking he had got his death wound, fell back upon the 
mound slippery with blood, while the “gray coats” rushed by him and 
left him to die. Ah, the sad thoughts that surged through his brain 
then in this terrible time, when the air was filled with groans and 
imprecations, and men prayed for death to release them. There lay by 
him a young Cossack officer, with fair-curls all matted and stained, who 
had been stricken with his death-wound, and was growing ashy, but 
had still sufficient strength to proffer his canteen to Lionel, who drank 
from it new life. Forgotten then all the enmity. Death the common- 
foeman, equalized all, and the blest love of man to brother-man reigned 
triumphant. Lionel felt a dizziness come over him, and he fell back 
with his last thought of her who sat sick with anxiety in the quiet 
village at home. 

* * * * * 

He awoke to find himself in the hospital at Scutari, in a cool pleasant 

room, and pretty English nurses with the dear homely faces tending him. 
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For a long time his life hung in the balance, and before he could walk 
again, a year and some months had “ dreed their weary dree.” 

The famous attacks on the Malakoff and Redan had been made, 
Sebastopol had been evacuated, and, whilst English people, in quiet 
woodland churches, were chanting Litany, and listening to sermons, a 
mighty mass was being performed, with the roar of a fortress blown into 
the air; and the Guards were once more going to return home, leaving 
their dead comrades beneath the little white crosses in the Crimea. 

And at home, all the time, what had occurred? Simply this, that 
Ellen Markham had taken up the Times, one fatal morning, and there, 
amidst the woeful list of slain at Inkermann, was her own betrothed 
one. She made no sign then, but the blow told slowly and surely. 
She faded away “to the land of the leal,” and now, when her Lionel 
was nearing home, she was voyaging to the last home of all. 


IlI.—THE BROKEN BOWL. 


‘* Ah, broken is the golden bowl, the spirit fled for ever.” 


AND so, with the spring, and the opening chesnuts, the Guards came 


back from the Crimea, bronzed veterans, stern as the iron soldiers of the 
Empire, with their faces almost concealed by moustache and beard ; and 
the officers—those dandies of yore who paraded Regent Street with fault- 
less tie and vacuous smile—these had emerged from the “swell” into 
the “man ;” men of mark, too, with tarnished regimentals, but merry 
eyes, quite ready to notice the homage of the fair. Among them 
marched Lionel Vivian with happy heart, for was not he soon to 
clasp his own, the pearl to him of all women, to his heart and keep 
her there for ever. 

Ah, sad, sad news for him to hear, she lay a-dying and the end 
was come. 

As soon as he possibly could, the impatient man flew to the parson- 
age, which nearly three years ago he had left a callow ensign. Soon the 
ancient gables, and well-known poplars met his delighted eye, nothing 
changed ; and he could even see the window where he had parted “in 
tears and silence” from Ellen; the rooks still chanted their incessant 
song, and the spring-tide gladdened the earth. 

But still there seemed a stillness in the place, a species of mysterious 
sorrow brooded o’er it, and the girl who answered his summons seemed 
distressed, and to his question: “Your young mistress, is she well?” 
shook her head sadly. 

“ Answer me, girl,” shouted the officer, with the first of a dismal 
horror creeping over him. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the sobbing girl, “she is not long for this world.” 

VOL, V. 2B 
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The reaction was almost too much ; but no, he had not heard aright, 
he would see for himself. He rushed up the stairs, and entered the room 
where happy memories still seemed to linger, like the last flow’ret which 
the storm has not destroyed, nor the frost nipped, and all its fellows 
are gone. 

But the sight that met his gaze there! Propped up on pillows, and 
placed near the window, that she might take her last long glimpse of the 
fair country, reclined the dying girl, with the night shadows gathering 
on her brow. 

“Ellen,” sobbed the anguished man, “listen to me, dearest ; I am 
your own Lionel, come back safe from the cruel war, to claim you for 
my own. Speak to me, sweet, or I shall go mad !” 

The dying girl murmured feebly, and motioned that he should hold 
her in his arms, and then, as if that dear contact inspired her with life, 
she laid her face close, close to his heart, and looked up and smiled. 

“ Ah, now I am happy, happy, love. They shall not take me from 
you now—don’t cry, foolish boy—TI have been very ill, Lionel; but with 
you to nurse me, I shall, must recover, and be strong once more, and—” 

Here she became exhausted, and leant perfectly still on the heart 
that was fast breaking, while ever and anon a mighty sob would shake 
the room ; for he cried then whom war in its most hideous forms could 
not affect. Slowly she opened her glazing eyes, and the sun went slowly 
on, and the gray shadows crept and feil. 

“Poor, poor Lionel,” she murmured dreamily, “home at last, while 
I am going away. Hold me to your heart, love, and let me see your 
dear face. It is getting cold now, and dark. They told me you were 
killed, Li; cruel, cruel!” Then with enthusiastic voice: “ Listen to 
the music, sweet melody, wafted over the dark river from the happy 
home beyond. Oh, promise me, promise me, that you will meet me 
there—there—good night.” 

Here her voice sank entirely, and she fell back; and the sun went 
down, and the shadows fell faster, and a soul went forth to meet its 
God. 

* * * * ” 

Poor Lionel ; it was a sad blow, and his heart never healed. He 
became a miserable, silent man; and when the first news of the strife 
in India reached home, he rushed out, and, avenging the cause of the 
*‘widow and fatherless,” met his death among the guns at Lucknow, 
with “Ellen” lingering on his lips. Thus widely severed lie they. 
O’er her tomb, in the quiet English churchyard, the flowers wave, and 
the breezes sigh in the summer-time, and fair children strew garlands, 
He lies in a foreign land, with the blazing skies above, and the palm 
tree waving o’er his head. “ Requiescant in pace.” 

H. J. S. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF HORACE 
EXEMPLIFIED IN HIS ODES. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 


No writer among the ancients is so genial, simple, and warm-hearted 
as Horace. He makes friends with his readers at the very outset, and 
they part from him with regret, as chance travellers do, who in a short 
journey have learnt to value each other’s society. Perhaps the great 
charm about Horace is that we seem to know him at once; his tastes, 
his friends, his antipathies, are all freely spoken of in his writings, and 
we see the man as he really was—frank, impulsive, and warm-hearted, 
a lover of the quiet country, a jovial boon-companion, a merry reveller, 
and a firm and faithful friend. 

We can easily imagine the small, sickly-looking poet, with weak 
eyes, and none of the graces of Adonis to recommend him, lying 
at his ease at some gay supper in the villa of Mecenas, his brow 
crowned with roses, and his hand fondly grasping the cup of rich 
Falernian. He may be thinking of Lydia, the rival of bright-haired 
Chloe, or of Lyce, the hard-hearted, or of her who was wooed among 
the roses ; but, wherever his thoughts are, we may picture the poet’s 
eyes reflected in the ripe Falernian, and he will sing, be sure, by to- 
morrow morn: “ Whither hurriest thou me, O Bacchus, full of thy 
potent draughts ?” 

But let us not look at Horace only at the supper, where he took 
his place among the frivolous and vicious of Rome, then gradually 
sinking in her downward way; he is a philosopher, too, as well as 
a reveller, and yet without the dry prosing of the sophist. He is 
a philosopher of common life, and draws his teaching from the so- 
called trifles of daily existence, and from the meditations of a thoughtful, 
simple nature. 

Throughout his poems we find no affectation, the bane of modern 
poets ; but we feel certain in reading his lines that the man Horace 
himself is speaking to us, telling us all that he thought, and felt, and 
wished for. 

Horace is a true lover of the country. Whilst Juvenal saterizes, 
with merciless pen, the manifold vices which showed themselves openly, 
or crouched apart, in the noise and turmoil of luxurious Rome, Horace 
in his odes loves to tell us of his quiet Sabine farm, and to sing the 
delights of the fair green fields, the waving woods, and the noisy sheep- 
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folds, with a stray reference here and there to the great centre of wealth 
and power—that Rome which Augustus “found a city of brick, and 
left a city of marble.” Satisfied with home scenes and home pleasures, 
content with the quiet case of a country life, the poet tells us that 
“oak and triple brass must have protected his breast, who first com- 
mitted a fragile barque to the treacherous embraces of the sea.” 

For Horace, the Tiber with its yellow wave, and the calm stillness 
of the deep blue Bay of Baie, were more alluring than the dangerous 
enterprises of the sailor, or the merchant-prince. He who had once 
suffered shipwreck was ready to hang up his dripping garments in 
the Temple of Neptune, and to tempt the waves no more. His delight 
was to dream away the day “under a green arbuius tree,” lulled by 
the rustle of the leaves, and the drowsy murmur of the fountain, 
and soothed into forgetfulness by the oft-replenished cups of “ancient 
Massic.” 

To him the cool Preeneste, and “Tempe fanned by zephyrs,” were 
more lovely than all the world beside. “Why should I change,” he 
asks, “my Sabine farm, for cares and costlier pleasures?” Why, indeed 4 
The rustle of his favourite trees, the lowing of his favourite kine, the 
murmur of the lordly Tiber, were to his ears the sweetest music ; whilst 
the song of the wild bird, and the melody of the low-breathing Lydian 
flute, were not to be exchanged for the dizzy whirl of city pleasures, 
nor to be banished by the pomps and glories of “The Queen of Cities.” 
The beauties of Nature, the poet’s secret communion with the flowers 
and trees which are mere weeds and shrubs to other men, the loves of 
Glycera or Pyrrha, the foaming goblet (for Horace ever worshipped 
Bacchus before all the gods), and the songs of the birds which covered 
him with leaves in his childhood, as he tells us; all these then were 
the pleasures which he of Venusia loved. Hear how little he cares how 
the world goes around him : 


‘*The Muses love me. Fear and grief, 
The winds may blow them to the sea ; 
Who quail before the wintry chief 
Of Scythia’s realm, is nought to me. 
What cloud o’er Tiridates lowers, 

I care not, I. O, nymph divine 

Of virgin springs, with sunniest flowers 
A chaplet for my Lamia twine, 

Pimplea sweet! My praise were vain 
Without thee. String this maiden lyre, 
Attune for him the Lesbian strain, 

O, goddess, with thy sister quire !”* 


But fond of pleasure as he was, Horace was no careless reveller who 
thought that the joys of the song and wine cup would last for ever. He 
was a philosopher in his own pleasant way, and a thoughtful observer 
of both life and death. He knew that the ivy-wreath which he had 


e . * Professor Conington’s Translation of the Odes.of Horace. 
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twined all fresh and dew-sprinkled on his brow at night, would be 
withered and dead in the morning, when the wine was drunk, and the 
torches burned out, and the revel done ; and he knew, too, that his gay 
pleasant life must end one day, and the mysterious after-time, of which 
he knew so little, come in all its dread uncertainty. Throughout his 
odes, however light and sportive they may seem, this graver thought 
is constantly recurring. Now, he tells Postumus that the fleeting years 
are speeding, that piety cannot keep back the warning wrinkles; but 
that death waits on all alike, and 


**Tn vain we shun war’s contact red, 

Or storm-tost spray of Hadrian main ; 

In vain, the season through, we dread, 

For our frail lives, Scirocco’s bane ; 

Cocytus’ flood, and stagnant ooze 

Must welcome you ;” (CONINGTON. ) 
and reminds him that of all his cherished trees, none but the sad- 
leaved, funereal cypress, will be with him to the last. Anon he tells 
him who, like the rich fool, had said to his soul: “Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up, eat, drink, and be merry,”—such a one Horace 
tells that his deep foundations, his pleasant villa and gentle wife, 
must be left, and an unknown heir take possession of all which he 
prized so highly. Speaking of his own narrow escape from a falling 
tree, Horace says: ‘ Death with noiseless feet has stolen, and will steal 
on all.” 

Now and then there come passages where the poet speaks of death 
so solemnly that we are almost persuaded it is more than a heathen 
and a careless Epicurean who is writing. The poet’s invariable motto 
was “curpe diem,’ but it was only for the full enjoyment of the day 
that he spoke, lest death should creep in with her silent footsteps and 
end all his pleasure. He might not know the true meaning of the 
words : “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Whence, we may wonder, came these thoughts and dreams of some- 
thing more than the visible life around him? Was it when Horace 
saw the evening shadows falling on the purple Sabine hills that he 
thought of the shadow of death, which falls on all sooner or later? 
Was it when he watched the great Tiber rolling past him with resist- 
less current, now smooth and placid, now ruffled and broken, onward 
to the ocean, that he thought of the stream of human life, ever 
flowing onwards, sometimes calmly, sometimes fretting and seething 
against obstacles, till ijt is lost in the great, shoreless ocean of eternity 
at last? Who knows? We may not uncover the sanctuary of a 
poet’s thoughts and fancies which come like the wind, “blowing where 
it listeth.” 

On the subject of a virtuous, as contrasted with a vicious, life, 
Horace’s sentiments claim admiration from us all. ' His lessons are 
none the less true and valuable because considerably more than eighteen 
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hundred years have passed since he who wrote them was among the 
things of earth. Of him who is “Integer vite, scelerisque purus,” 
Horace writes : 


‘* He cares not for the Maurian dart nor spear, 
Nor quiver heavy with the poisoned barb ; 
He fears not, though he roam through arid wastes, 
Or wanders to the hostile Caucasus, 
Or where the fabled river rolls, 
The strange, unknown Hydaspes.” 


There is little difference between this picture and that of the Christian 
man going on his way rejoicing and “ fearing no evil.” 

The man who is just and tenacious of his good purpose, says the 
poet, cannot be turned aside by 


‘* The wild clamour of the intemperate mob, 
Or haughty tyrant’s fear-compelling frown.” 


Thus much for the virtuous man. Now Horace shows us the other 
side of the picture. For the wicked there is ever punishment, certain 
and inevitable. Slow and long-delayed may the Nemesis be, but still 
it persistently follows in the steps of the wrong-doer, it is an atra 
cura, a black, foreboding care, which for ever overshadows him, and at 
last encloses and overwhelms him. 

That vest which, Horace says, the tempest-tost mariner prays for, 


> 


the soldier “weary with the march of life,” and all whom sorrow, or 
crime, or discontent, have robbed of its blessing, can never be attained 
by those whose life is a life of sin. For them, if they tempt the sea 
in their brazen-beaked galleys, there is the Nemesis beside them; if 
they ride to the battle’s front, in the din of war and the shout of 
victory, the Nemesis sits behind them on the saddle. Flee whither 
they will, the bard reminds them that “they who cross the seas change 
their skies, but not their feelings; and that no exile ever fled from 
himself.” 

On the subject of wealth, Horace’s maxims are equally worth listen- 
ing to. He was not speaking enviously when he mourned the waste 
of the wealthy ; for thanks to Maecenas and such beneficent patrons 
of literature, the poet wanted nothing. Horace could not quit his 
Sabine farm for the streets of Rome without becoming painfully 
conscious how the sins of luxury and extravagance were gaining 
ground ; sins which in the latter days of the Empire, under the rule 
of the monster Nero, and the besotted glutton. Vitellius, made Rome 
a bye-word to all after ages. How different a scene was daily enacted 
in the streets of Rome to that which occupied men’s minds in the days 
of Brutus and Coriolanus, when the Republic was young and vigorous! 
Animated with such thoughts Horace boldly censures the -extravagance 
of the ‘patricians. Writing to Crispus Sallustius, a grand-nephew of 
Sallustius, the historian, the poet says : 
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** The silver, Sallust, shows not fair 
While buried in the greedy mine, 
You love it not till moderate wear 
Have given it shine. 


Who curbs a greedy soul may boast 

More power than if his broad-based throne 
Bridged Libya’s sea, and either coast 

Were all his own. 


Indulgence bids the dropsy grow; 

Who fain would quench the palate’s flame 
Must rescue from the watery foe 

The pale weak frame. 


Phraates, throned where Cyrus sate, 
May count for blest with vulgar herds, 
But not with Virtue; soon or late 
From lying words 


She weans men’s lips ; for him she keeps 
The crown, the purple, and the bays, 
Who dares to look on treasure-heaps 
With unblench’d gaze.” (ConINGTON.) 


Whether the spendthrift Sallust profited by this excellent advice 
of Horace’s we know not; he could not have had better. The poet 
disclaims all luxury for himself. Describing his home, he says: 


‘* Within my home no golden splendours shine, 
No treasures rescued from the secret mine, 
Nor does my hall Hymettian marbles boast, 
Nor columns cut in Afric’s arid coast. 
Of greater wealth than these I live possessed, 
Truth and bright genius animate my breast. 
The rich despise not, though my home be poor, 
And mighty princes loiter at my door.” 


He cared not for marble columns, and gold chains, or a senator's 
purple hem. Why should he exchange his free and easy life, unshackled 
by state cares and dangers, his long, idle days beneath the blue Italian 
sky, spent in writing odes to lovely yellow-haired Nezra, or wanton 
Lalage, and his nights consumed in drinking the Falernian drawn from 
the innermost bin,—why should he exchange all this for state dignity, 
and state drudgery? Was he not better off than Augustus himself? 
Was it not more enjoyable to sing of Cesar’s battles than to fight 
them? Certain it is that Horace thought so, for when in early life 
we find him taking up arms, he soon proved that, though a good poet, 
he was a bad soldier. When Brutus and Cassius determined to risk all 
upon the uncertain issue of a battle, Horace, then a student at Athens, 
was persuaded to accept a tribuneship in the army of Brutus. When 
the fatal field of Philippi saw the forces of Brutus in full retreat, who 
so ready to abandon his shield, and fly for dear life, as Horace? He lost 
his patrimony when the Government was established, and for some time 
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hundred years have passed since he who wrote them was among the 


things of earth. Of him who is “Integer vite, scelerisque purus,” 
Horace writes : 
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Or where the fabled river rolls, 
The strange, unknown Hydaspes.” 


There is little difference between this picture and that of the Christian 
man going on his way rejoicing and “ fearing no evil.” 

The man who is just and tenacious of his good purpose, says the 
poet, cannot be turned aside by 


‘* The wild clamour of the intemperate mob, 
Or haughty tyrant’s fear-compelling frown.” 


Thus much for the virtuous man. Now Horace shows us the other 
side of the picture. For the wicked there is ever punishment, certain 
and inevitable. Slow and long-delayed may the Nemesis be, but still 
it persistently follows in the steps of the wrong-doer, it is an atra 
cura, a black, foreboding care, which for ever overshadows him, and at 
last encloses and overwhelms him. 
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conscious how the sins of luxury and extravagance were gaining 
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of the monster Nero, and the besotted glutton. Vitellius, made Rome 
a bye-word to all after ages. How different a scene was daily enacted 
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** The silver, Sallust, shows not fair 
While buried in the greedy mine, 
You love it not till moderate wear 
Have given it shine. 


Who curbs a greedy soul may boast 

More power than if his broad-based throne 
Bridged Libya’s sea, and either coast 

Were all his own. 


Indulgence bids the dropsy grow ; 

Who fain would quench the palate’s flame 
Must rescue from the watery foe 

The pale weak frame. 


Phraates, throned where Cyrus sate, 
May count for blest with vulgar herds, 
But not with Virtue; soon or late 
From lying words 


She weans men’s lips ; for him she keeps 
The crown, the purple, and the bays, 
Who dares to look on treasure-heaps 
With unblench’d gaze.” (ConINGTON.) 


Whether the spendthrift Sallust profited by this excellent advice 
of Horace’s we know not; he could not have had better. The poet 
disclaims all luxury for himself. Describing his home, he says: 


‘* Within my home no golden splendours shine, 
No treasures rescued from the secret mine, 
Nor does my hall Hymettian marbles boast, 
Nor columns cut in Afric’s arid coast. 
Of greater wealth than these I live possessed, 
Truth and bright genius animate my breast. 
The rich despise not, though my home be poor, 
And mighty princes loiter at my door.” 


He cared not for marble columns, and gold chains, or a senator's 
purple hem. Why should he exchange his free and easy life, unshackled 
by state cares and dangers, his long, idle days beneath the blue Italian 
sky, spent in writing odes to lovely yellow-haired Nera, or wanton 
Lalage, and his nights consumed in drinking the Falernian drawn from 
the innermost bin,—why should he exchange all this for state dignity, 
and state drudgery? Was he not better off than Augustus himself? 
Was it not more enjoyable to sing of Cesar’s battles than to fight 
them? Certain it is that Horace thought so, for when in early life 
we find him taking up arms, he soon proved that, though a good poet, 
he was a bad soldier. When Brutus and Cassius determined to risk all 
upon the uncertain issue of a battle, Horace, then a student at Athens, 
was persuaded to accept a tribuneship in the army of Brutus. When 
the fatal field of Philippi saw the forces-of Brutus in full retreat, who 
so ready to abandon his shield, and fly for dear life, as Horace? He lost 
his patrimony when the Government was established, and for some time 
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had cause to repent his appearance on the plains of Philippi. Years after 
che could afford to jest at his flight, thus writing to Varus : 
‘With you I shared Philippi’s rout, 

Unseemly parted from my shield, 

Where Valour fell, and warriors stout 

Were tumbled on the inglorious field. 

But I was saved by Mercury, 

Wrapped in thick mist, yet trembling sore, 

Whilst you on that tempestuous sea, 

Were swept by battle’s tide once more.” (CONINGTON.) 

In the happy after-time, amid his lowing kine, his fountains, where 

the nymphs hid their rosy charms, and where Narcissus might once 
again sigh his soul away in hapless longing; beneath the shadow of 
his arbutus and his laurels, the joyful bard forgot his former troubles. 
Amid such scenes he lived and loved and drank, and wrote those fair 
songs, some few of which we have tried to convey to your notice in this 
brief paper, as illustrating, though far more imperfectly than we could 
desire, the character of Horace the poet, and Horace the philosopher. 








AN OLD PAGE IN ART-HISTORY. 


—__—_—_— 


‘* The whole world without Art and Dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness,” 


‘‘ Byzantine Art is barbarian, rich, knotted, linked, and studded like embroidery.” 


Ir, to conduct the fine arts to the highest degree of perfection, it 
sufficed to bestow upon them a great amount of labour, then would the 
reign of Constantine the Great contain their most glorious annals. An 
immense city, rising rapidly on the picturesque banks of the Bosphorus, 
and destined to become the temporary capital of the Roman Empire, 
offered to the artists of Italy and Greece a wide field in which to display 
all the capabilities of their genius. The then master of the known 
world, who desired nothing less than that the new Rome should com- 
pletely eclipse the glory of the ancient capital, lavished all his treasures 
on its embellishment, and nearly exhausted the marble quarries of 
Phrygia and of the Isle of Proconnesus. Fourteen noble palaces for the 
Emperor, his sons and his chief Ministers ; an equal number of Christian 
temples ; a vast forum girt with a portico, terminating in two triumphal 
arches, in the centre of which, upon a stately column of porphyry, 
towered the colossal statue of the Emperor; another forum equally 
magnificent, a hippodrome, and eight public baths,—all these were con- 
structed and decorated simultaneously, under the inspection of the chief 
virtuoso of the state, a man more eager, perhaps, for power and renown 
than any who had ever yet worn the Imperial purple. ‘ Architecture,” 
says a lively writer of our own times, “is the printing-press of all ages,”’ 
and Constantine the Great was determined to leave his impress on a 
notable page in the history of mankind. 

The chef d’wuvres brought from Rome, Greece, and Asia, were not 
the only works of art adorning the public edifices ; the Emperor caused 
a great number of pictures, statues, and bas-reliefs, representing our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, the Apostles and Prophets, to be constructed 
and placed in the churches. The Church of St. Sophia alone contained 
four hundred and twenty-seven statues. In other quarters of the city, 
marble, bronze, and gold, portrayed to the eyes of the people the achieve- 
ments of their prince; they were the records of national and personal 
glory, in the splendour of which he desired his name to be emblazoned 
in the eyes of posterity. Images of himself, his mother, his children, 
his favourites, and those nobles of Rome who had contributed to the 
embellishment of the new capital, were rife everywhere, 
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While these magnificent projects were being carried out in the 
ancient Byzantium—now called by its new name of Constantinopolis— 
the other cities of the Empire were not neglected. New churches were 
erected at Rome, Naples, Antioch, Tyre, Jerusalem, and other places ; 
and all these edifices, in emulation of those at Constantinople, were 
incrusted with marble of various colours, and profusely enriched with 
paintings, sculptures, gilding, and Mosaic. The church at Tyre, espe- 
cially, is described by an ancient bishop as having had its interior 
walls “entirely covered with paintings, or sentences taken from the 
holy books.” Pericles, Augustus, Adrian, Julius the Second, Louis 
Quatorze, expended less considerable sums in art than did Constantine 
the Great, yet contrived to win for themselves immortal fame. How; is 
it that the monuments of Constantine’s devotion to the arts of painting 
and sculpture have, on the contrary, attested but the degradation into 
which those arts had fallen during his reign ? 

We know that the perfecting of the arts of design in ancient Greece 
was considered worthy of the best attention of its legislators. The fine 
arts were held to fulfil the noble mission of exciting generous sentiments 
in the minds of the citizens of all classes, of feeding and perpetuating 
civic virtues. Called upon to superintend numerous atéliers, where 
vases, arms, furniture, and utensils of all kinds were fabricated, it was 
the duty of the state officials who regulated the labours of these ancient 
manufactories to enrich as well as to adorn their country. By an 
effect of its peculiar laws and customs, the ideas of the people on 
beauty of form were just, the general taste was healthy ; and by another 
effect of the same causes, the arts were submitted to the general taste. 
To imitate Nature with striking fidelity, nobly representing her grace 
and majesty, to achieve a grand simplicity, to touch the heart by the 
expression of the most elevated and heroic sentiments ; these were then 
the triumphs of painting and statuary. That artist only earned contempt 
who, unable to rise to the imitation of beauty, loaded his work with vain 
ornaments. “Oh! young man,” was the reproof of Apelles to one of 
his pupils, who had covered the apparel of the lovely Helen with jewels, 
“oh! young man, not being able to render her beautiful, thou hast 
made her rich !” 

Genius was then assured of a municipal recompense. The painter 
or sculptor who attained excellence in his art was greeted with all the 
honours usually accorded to victorious generals. 

When Constantine the Great came to the Imperial throne, these moral 
causes of the glory of the ancient masters no longer existed. Since the 
time of Septimus Severus, the despotism of the Roman Emperors had 
weighed heavily upon Greece, stifling every germ of public prosperity. 
Emulation was discouraged, a moral wet blanket was thrown over the 
Grecian mind ; and, after this epoch, painting, sculpture, architecture 
itself, commenced a rapid degeneration. 

The solemn public exhibitions which had been so useful to the old 
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masters, and to which artists in the present day owe so much of their 
training and success, were held no longer. The ever-increasing progress 
of luxury also contributed to the degradation of taste. Art was attacked 
in its very essence. Vitruvius and Pliny both express their regrets that 
the rich men of their time, who ornamented with paintings their vast 
habitations, began to prefer the lustre of rare and costly colours to interest 
of composition and grandeur of design. ‘The old masters,” say they, 
“made themselves admired by real beauties of composition; those of 
to-day shine but by the expense into which they draw their patrons.” 
This vice grew when painting, far from being made subservient to a 
moral end, was considered as a simple means of decoration. Heliogabalus, 
and more than all, Aurelian and his successors, favoured this erroneous 
view by an immoderate love of display. Gold and red-lead, profusely 
spread over the pictures that covered the walls of the palaces, constituted, 
in the eyes of ignorant judges, the principal merits of the paintings. 
Content to dazzle the eye, the artist neglected to touch the heart and 
elevate the ideas of his admirers, and the rules of ancient schools in this 
respect fell into oblivion. 

Another foe arose to the empire of true art over the minds of the 
populace. From the time of Augustus, the love of novelty and of the 
extraordinary caused many of the noble Romans to prefer the bizarre 
compositions, of which the idea had been taken from Indian stuffs, 
to the poetical and touching subjects represented by the Greek artists. 
A similar passion for anything rare and strange, towards the reign 
of Claudius, inspired for the first time the idea of employing Mosaic 
painting in the decoration of walls and vaulted roofs. This species of 
ornament had hitherto been reserved for pavements, and called “ tes- 
selated work ;” the marbles and stained glass of which it was composed 
being invariably in the form of cubes. Applied to pictures on walls 
and roofs, it was named “sextile work,” the fragmentary materials used 
being chiefly hexagonal in form. The brilliant tints of the marbles, fine 
stones, and stained glass which were used in this kind of picture— 

**Such bright hues 
As sparkle in the grand and gorgeous plume 


Of Juno’s favourite bird, or deck the scaled 
And wreathing serpent” — 


perhaps even the slowness and minuteness of the labour, imposed upon 
minds that regarded costliness as a principal element of beauty and real 
worth. 

Commodus had the portrait of a friend executed in this manner. 
Under Justinian, the old style of painting was disdained as vulgar, and 
banished from palace walls by the fashionable novelty. Connoisseurs 
did not appear to remark that the essential use of delineation in Mosaic 
was to perpetuate copies of beautiful paintings, in almost indestructible 
materials ; that the art was only admirable as preserving, in a durable 
form, the thoughts of a great master; that its execution was necessarily 
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confided to underlings, and that when these subaltern work-people, 
instead of copying a finished picture, endeavoured to produce an original, 
guided either by a design, or by one of those rough drafts named 
“cartoons,” it was morally impossible that their work should present 
the purity of contour, the harmony and fineness of colour, which are 
so essential to the beauty of a painting. These mistaken judges forgot 
that a mode of procedure which, under the direction of an Apelles, 
would create chef d’wuvres immortal as the Pyramids, offers a dangerous 
assistance to art already on the decline. Workmen, whose sole accom- 
plishment is a species of manual dexterity, only degrade and impoverish 
the outlines of contemporaneous painters who are already themselves 
deficient in skill. 

In embracing the Christian religion, Constantine adopted neither the 
spirit nor the manners of a Christian. At the very time when he entered 
the gates of Rome as a conqueror, he allowed temples to be consecrated 
in Africa to the princes of the House of Flavius, and permitted the Senate 
of Rome to decree to himself divine honours, Still more fond of show 
than the Emperor Dioclesian, he wore daily—after the manner of Oriental 
sovereigns, and following the dictates either of false policy or of a 
puerile vanity—a robe of cloth of gold, a diadem ornamented with 
pearls, begemmed collars, bracelets, and jewelled sandals. His sons were 
trained in the same effeminate habits. The populace are never slow to 
copy the defects of princes. This enervating taste spread, and even art 
productions were affected by it. More and more enfeebled, and attached 
to vain decorations, which they imitated but badly, painters neglected 
and finally utterly lost the art of depicting in firm and correct drawing 
the lines of that summit and crown of all pictorial beauty, “the human 
form divine.” 

Constantine did not confine himself to proclaiming liberty of worship 
for the Christians. He proceeded to the demolishment of idols, the 
closing, dismantling, and razing of temples from roof to basement. The 
ancient gods were thrown into furnaces, broken beneatl chariot-wheels, 
ground to powder. When statues were transported to Constantinople, 
care was taken to inform the populace that the unconscious images were 
there strangled like criminals, and exposed in the capital to the ridicule 
of the faithful. The example of Constantine was hotly followed by 
most of the princes who succeeded him, and above all by Theodosius. 
Whole townships took upon themselves to. destroy the statues within 
their boundaries, and to overthrow the temples which they had until 
then revered. For more than the space of a century, the civilized 
world resounded with the noise of the hammers that crushed and 
dismembered the master-pieces of great sculptors. If we except Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople, and some Greek cantons, the destruction of 
statuary was so general, that when Honorius renewed for the fourth 
time the old law which condemned all statues to demolition, he 
believed it necessary to add the words “if they still exist.” 
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Thus the models of taste were nearly all annihilated. The faithful 
were strictly forbidden to fabricate any kind of image ; and in the places 
where a few torsos or fragments of statues still existed, men passed the 
abominations with averted eyes and gathered garments. Some one relates 
how an indiscreet painter, having dared to adopt’ as his model for a 
Sacred Personage the majestic head of a Jupiter, found his hands and 
fingers suddenly withered. It needed a miracle, performed by the 
Archbishop of Constantinople, to restore to the unfortunate artist the 
free use of his limbs. 

The various adverse circumstances to which we have at some length 
referred, gradually introduced into the schools of design the most fatal of 
all vices, that which might have caused the total ruin of ancient art ; 
and which, in our later times, has twice been on the point of throwing 
us back into barbarism. We mean the habit contracted by the Greek 
sculptors and painters of this epoch, of laying aside and neglecting the 
observation of living Nature, and trusting to the inspirations of the 
imagination or the stores of memory. 

There are two sources of error equally dangerous to a painter already 
clever in his art. One is the presumption which tends to persuade him 
that, all human models being in some respects imperfect, he has but to 
consult his own genius, and he will be able to create for himself forms 
of supernatural beauty. The other and almost equally fatal error, is the 
negligence which leads him to confine his efforts to the delineation 
of Nature, as he remembers it, a mode of imitation which shortens his 
labour and diminishes his fatigues. 

Fatal delusions both of these! The artist who turns aside from 
the realism of Nature, and presumptuously follows a model conceived 
in his imagination, has really no guide but memory. He who flatters 
himself that he can embellish the human form by outlines unknown 
to Nature, is greatly deceived; if he retraces not that which he has 
seen, either in Nature itself, or in beautiful imitations of it, he only 
brings forth monstrosities. 

Again, an exercised memory may perhaps reproduce, with tolerable 
fidelity, the principal lines of the human figure, or the outline of 
some graceful contour; but will it furnish the artist with the varying 
contractions of the muscles, the easy play of the articulations, the 
innumerable and indefinable shades of expression that animate and 
embellish the human features? No; these cannot be thus reproduced. 
The incorrect drawing of many celebrated men demonstrates our posi- 
tion only too fully. Memory sometimes re-forms the living model; 
she does not supply it. 

These two causes of error conduct to the same end. The painter 
who accustoms himself to draw without a model, inevitably misses the 
truth ; the same forms daily reproduce themselves beneath his pencil ; 
he becomes a slave to routine, without the power of casting off its 
manacles. -He is outré or nerveless, cold at. the very least ; and what- 
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ever beauties his works may otherwise contain, they no longer excite 
the enthusiasm which truth alone is capable of eliciting in the soul 
of the spectator : 
** Read Nature ; Nature is a friend to Truth ; 
. . + Truth is in each flower, 
As well as in the solemnest things of God.” 


“True features,” says an eloquent writer, “make the beauty of a 
face ; true proportions, lines and hues, the beauty of architecture and 
painting.” 

“Very sacred,” says another, “is the vocation of the artist, who 
has to do directly with the works of God, and interpret the teaching 
of creation to mankind. All honour to the man who treats it sacredly ; 
studies, as in God’s presence, the thoughts of God which are expressed 
to him ; and makes all things according to the pattern which He is ever 
ready to show to earnest and reverent genius.” 

The great masters, so long unapproachable, never gave themselves up 
to the search for fantastic beauty. Placing before their eyes the finest 
living models, in the times of their highest glory they did but select 
their subject, they did not create it. When Seneca and Apollonius dared 
to say to them, “Imagination is a surer guide than imitation,” teaching 
such as this produced little effect upon their minds. They preserved the 
doctrine of the ancient schools in all its purity. It was evident besides 
that Seneca and Apollonius, but slightly initiated in the principles of art, 
confounded the composition of a statue or a picture, which ought to be 
the product of the imagination, with the means of execution, which can 
be none other than the choice, and close imitation, of suitable natural 
objects. The group of the Laocoon, sculptured to all appearance about 
this epoch, was and is the most eloquent confutation that could be 
offered by the true Greek school to the faise maxims that only bewildered 
the minds of men. 

The greed of gain likewise contributed to the ruin of art. Libanius 
relates that the young men of Antioch of his period would have 
abandoned the schools of the rhetoricians and philosophers if these pro- 
fessors had exacted the lightest payment for their teachings ; but that 
every one who learned drawing and painting had to pay very dearly for 
lessons in those arts. “The masters of painting,” he says, “gain con- 
siderable sums, and often live in debauchery. By what artifice do they 
attract pupils? They teach them to paint rapidly.” 

So far as one can judge by the text of the poets and orators 
flourishing at this epoch, the old opinion relative to the theory of the 
beautiful had not yet suffered any sensible alteration. Most of them 
reproduce the profound, happy, and brilliant thoughts of the more 
ancient philosophers : 

“No form is beautiful, if it be not constructed in the manner most 
suitable to its destination.” 

“ What is the beautiful? That which is altogether desirable.” 
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“One of the characteristics of physical beauty is, to manifest out- 
wardly the inner beauty of the soul.” 

“Thou art beautiful, my love; thou art beautiful as virtue !” 

“Beauty could not exist without symmetry and order; it is more 
admirable as a whole than in parts.” 

“Finished beauty consists in unity and harmony. Man! who art 
thou, to flatter thyself that thou understandest it? God alone sees 
absolute harmony ; He only is unity. Feeble creature, let it suffice thee 
to appreciate the suitable. There only is the beautiful for thee; the 
only beauty that thy mortal nature can enjoy.” 

The true rules of art were not yet forgotten. The same orators offer 
to us, in a thousand places, such remarkable thoughts as the following: 

“Art does but imitate Nature ; the ancient artists sought to surpass 
one another in the fidelity of their imitation.” 

“Nature is the archetype, Art the similitude; every image pre- 
supposes a model ; painters do but imitate what they see.” 

“What bewitches you in these statues?: The gods do not inhabit 
them ; it is Art that has animated them ; they are but imitations of 
living Nature.” 

“ Fuithful imitation is the chief merit of a painting.” 

“* How judicious was Praxiteles! he bestowed upon Venus the con- 
tour of his mistress, that the goddess might appear a real divinity !” 

“ Men are not real artists, because they stain a picture with colours, 
numberless as meadow-flowers ; the true painter is he who presents to 
us real, animated, speaking figures.” 

“ Artists, writers, beware of precipitating the execution of your 
works. Phidias produced chef d’euvres, because he employed sufficient 
time upon them.” 

These wise maxims, doubtless, formed the code of laws of the artists 
of the fourth century. The fathers of the Church, who, in the succeed- 
ing epoch, led the taste of the times, promulgated ideas very different 
from those of the ancient Greeks. Ardent opponents of a worship that 
had subjugated the minds of its disciples by charming their senses, 
these holy men founded their doctrine upon the scorn of all manner of 
sensuousness. Although they admired the grandeur of the Deity in the 
chiefest work of his hands, the form of a beautiful human being was in 
their eyes but a whited sepulchre. Many among them placed sculpture 
and painting on a level with the commoner arts of life, such as the 
art of gilding, and those of personal decoration and cookery,—“ occupa- 
tions,” averred these well-meaning but harsh ascetics, “alike useless and 
dangerous, and invented for the purpose of criminal enjoyment.” 

May we not, therefore, place among the causes which contributed 
to the ancient decadence of the fine arts, the vile estimation in which 
the sainted fathers held them ? 

“ Never is piety,” says an eloquent author, “‘ more unwise than when 
she casts out beauty, and by this excommunication forces her fairest 
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sister to become profane. It is the duty of religion not to eject, but 
to cherish, and seek fellowship with, every beautiful exhibition which 
delights, and every delicate art which embellishes human life... . . 
The highest art is always the most religious; and the greatest artist 
is always a devout man. A scoffing Raphael or Michael Angelo is not 
conceivable.” 

“We speak of profane arts,” says another writer, “but there are 
none properly such ; every art is holy in itself; it is the son of Eternal 
Light.” 

But there is a grand remedy for all mistakes, mental as well as 
moral ; and the great men of other ages knew it as well as we. ‘“ Time,” 
says one of them, “ obliterates the fictions of opinion, and confirms the 
decisions of Nature.” 


* From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 
Is Nature’s progress, when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth.” 


Art was yet to rise, rejoicing, from her fall, and to thrill the human 
soul anew with the worthy representations of great ideas, 


‘* Whose honours with increase of ages giuw, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.” 
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“A map world, my masters,” cries the fool in the play; did he 
live in our day he might add, “and a remarkably fast one.” ‘“ Fast !” 
methinks I hear Bavius cry—prince of critics is he, and sub-editor of 
the Cad’s Chronicle—with that curl of the lip, and savage mocking 
eye which, to all the world, portend that the great one is about to have 
his adversary on the hip. ‘ Fast/ what mean you, dear friend” (observe 
that, unlike Mevius of the Penny Snarler, Bavius treats his victim 
with the most velvety cat-like politeness); “the coarseness and extreme 
vulgarity of the expression, I forgive you; but I should certainly like 
to know what you mean by the word ?” 

Really, and is my chief of critics ignorant of the meaning of a 
simple word, which usage more than the dictionary has made fashion- 
able. As there is no dictionary of slang language at my elbow, I bid 
you take your answer in these words: by “fast,” I mean that incessant 
craving for novelty, that never satiated desire for excitement, some- 
thing to make us start, something to harrow our feelings, which is 
so beautifully characteristic of the present unhealthy age. There, 
Bavius, of the snarling teeth, take that with thee, and retire to thy | 
corner, there to pick it to pieces, and mutter: “O ho! verily here is 
a Johnson indeed.” 

In every grade of life, from the highest to the lowest, in all pro- 
fessions, in literature, politics, aye, and even in religion, is this inces- 
sant craving for the “sensational” fully experienced. From the humble 
shop-boy—who to keep pace with the world, and its various excite- 
ments, helps himself from his master’s till, and ends his little life of 
dishonest pleasure in the prisoner's dock, and confesses there, with 
cowering eye, and blanched lip, that it was the theatre or the betting 
ring that brought him to misery—to the nobleman, honourable, falsely 
so called, who, by some extraordinary acts of eccentricity or profligacy, 
strives to rivet the attention of the world, and to become the theme of 
every tongue. 

From this blot the religion of the Most High is not free. Even 
in the pulpit does this mocking devil show its cloven foot, and 
as in olden times, clowns in holy vestments mounted the rostrum, and 
turned the awful truths of religion into ridicule, and so now “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” and, by exaggerated oratory, or 
still more exaggerated gestures, become the idols of the day, and build 
unto. themselves mighty tabernacles; and, as they behold the surging 
ctowds beneath their feet—gentle and simple—laugh, like .Mephisto- 
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philes, at the utter gullibility of human nature. Oh, the change from 
the days gone by, when the simple earnest pastor strove to instil into 
his hearers’ minds, the grand truths of heaven, without any aid from 
such sources as have the modern mountebanks; when people listened 
to these truths, and were persuaded, and went to their homes to think, 
not, as now, to laugh at the style and imitate the gestures of the 
“pulpit orator,” and to wonder what new excitement he will provide 
for the next week's pabulum. 

So great is this appetite for the sensational, that Paterfamilias, as 
he sits down to his matutinal meal, and takes up the paper, feels quite 
a throb of disappointment should there not be some startling murder, 
or double-marriage, or the like, wherewithal to season his food ; while 
his daughter, as she throws aside the last novel, exclaims, quite crossly : 
“So stupid ; why there are only two of the characters murdered, and 
the heroine actually remains single ;” thus proving that, to satisfy the 
minds of England’s pure daughters, bigamy and murder, and heartless 
seduction, must be the ingredients wherewithal to compound the 
monstrous parody called the latest novel. 

One may fancy the surprise of our descendants, when they take up 
the novel of the present day, expecting to find therein, as there should 
be, a faithful picture of English lite and manners, and see but a startling 
collection of moral impossibilities, couched, too often, in language of the 
most ungrammatical and stilted nature. Just think of the wonder, of 
the horror, which the English girl will feel, a hundred years hence, as, 
searching among the literature of the by-gone century, she will discover 
novels which will inform her how that high-born ladies married their 
handsome grooms secretly, and then, when the news came of their death, 
entered into a new watrimonial alliance with speed, and how that all 
went merrily as a marriage-bell till the former husband, “ not dead yet,” 
comes to claim his wife, and to be silenced by a large bribe till, towards 
the end, he is conveniently shot and removed from the stage; we may 
easily surmise that the opinion formed of “ ye manners and customes ”’ of 
“ye nineteenth centurie” will not greatly redound to their credit. 

I remember being taken, when a little boy, to see a theatrical repre- 
sentation which, if my memory, fickle jade, serves me right, was entitled 
“The Blue Band ; or, The Rover of the Ocean,” and was performed by 
a band of strolling actors in the town where I was in school; the 
principal—deeming, probably, that the play might have some salutary 
effect upon our minds, in depicting the triumph of virtue and the 
downfall of the wicked oppressor—engaged front places for his youthful 
charges. 

“Ho!” and here the voice of Bavius interrupts me, and the gleam 
of his teeth portends a storm. “How very interesting these remini- 
scences of his childhood; listen, good. people, for ye are to be edified! 
He will probably next give us a rechauffee of every little event in 
his school life. J, curre puer |” 
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Ah, stern critic, well were it for thee if thou could’st but keep one 
little green spot in thy memory for the times of old, when thou wert 
a happy thoughtless schoolboy, king among thy small clique, and hero 
of the playing-fields, little deeming that the future destiny should turn 
the milk of human kindness into gall, and make thee a fotl abuser of 
other men’s productions at so much per line. 

“To return to my text,” I remember that we were taken to a small 
badly-lighted room, where the darkness was made only visible, and 
there treated to a most exciting and novel tragedy, in which the chief 
business of the actors seemed to be to utter endless speeches in a stilted 
way, to swear extraordinary nautical oaths, and fight in a savage way 
with the broadsword, accompanying the same with “ Die, villain!” or 
“Perish, false slave!” and at the last we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that all the good characters were happily settled, and all the pro- 
fligate ones treated as they deserved; thus teaching us that if we 
were good exemplary boys, we should meet with universal approba- 
tion ; but if, on the other hand, we evilly entreated our neighbour, and 
smote him, we should have to roar under the lash. But the reader will 
exclaim whither does all this tend. Just to this: that it illustrates 
the scope of modern fiction in all ways but one; whereas in the play 
all the good are rewarded, and the stern decree, “ Fiat Justitia ruat 
ceum,” executed on the defaulters,—in the novel of the present day, 
the villains of the play, be they of tho sterner or gentler sex, live in 
the most splendid style, enjoy the goodwill and respect of their neigh- 
bours, while all the time some tremendous crime is weighing on their 
conscience ; and on the other hand, the good characters are despised, 
trampled on, oppressed, and the author, instead of crying, “Oh the 
pity of it,” brings in a verdict like that of the Welsh jury in the 
 Ingoldsby ”—“ Sarve her right.” 

To touch singly upon the works of sensational fiction—that fast as 
the teeming brain of the novelist can produce them, aré eagerly devoured 
by the reading public; to dwell upon their plots, events, and mystic 
characters—would be un endless task, for they are legion, as many as the 
yellow sands upon the sea-shore. Month after munth these’ effusions 
crowd in, and the people, like the daughters of the horse-leech, con- 
tinually, say ‘Give, give.” It would be impossible to compare the 
heroes and heroines of modern fiction with actual life, for they all 
live in an ideal world of their own; they act not as mortal and every- 
day Brown-and Robinson act ; they do not “ eat, drink, and be merry,” 
as ordinary people do in this actual world of bitter struggle and cor- 
roding care ; they have conversations of there own, moral views parti- 
cularly their own, and actions which no sensible man or woman would 
dream of committing did they not meditate a sojourn at Hanwell. 
Although there is a striking want of originality in all these productions 
—and ‘naturally, for the constant drain exhausts the material, and thé 
poor author, strive how he may, finds himself insensibly gliding into the 
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old gallimaufrey—there are some few leading types of character which 
strike us somewhat particularly among heroines. There is, imprimis, the 
stern resolute woman, with a purpose generally of revenge, who forgets 
for the nonce all womanly instincts, and becomes quite tigerish in her 
pursuit of Nemesis ; never ceasing, always watching tiil the end comes, 
and her fell purpose is fulfilled ; such as is the heroine in “ Kleanor’s 
Victory,” who keeps on the track of her father’s destroyer with the 
pertinacity of a sleuth-hound; or, as Ate, in Grecian legend, crept 
slowly, and surely, like the advancing tide, upon the aggressor. Next, 
there is the sentimental type of heroine, who either entertains a gran 
passion for a Lothario, far removed, socially, and who keeps her love 
a secret fast locked within her own breast, or, after having spent the 
hey-day of her youth in idie romantic dreams and hero-worship, con- 
descends to marry plain Jones, as the case of Isabel Sleaford ; or, 
disappointed in her passion, turns to religion and good works, hiding in 
gloomy asceticism the bright relics of past love, like Olivia Marchmont. 
Lastly, we have the impossible type, of which “Aurora Floyd” is a 
fair specimen, like unto whom there never has existed any woman, nor, 
thank Heaven! will there ever exist. We have always been led to 
consider woman as a mass of strange incongruities, “to one thing 
constant never ;” but to imagine any living woman who could act like 
Aurora Floyd, would be a matter of the greatest impossibility. With 
this heroine, we may also place Sala’s “ Florence Armytage,” that little 
wicked lady who by her golden hair, and fascinating beauty, worked such 
evil in the family of Mammon. 

Contrast with these the fairy creations of Thackeray or Dickens, or 
the mighty Wizard, Scott,—the singular, but not utterly heartless, Becky 
Sharp ; the patient, loving Little Sister ; Agnes Copperfield, pure and 
devoted. Place Di Vernon and Lucy Trefusis side by side, and then 
exclaim : “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

Alas! alas! that of the three masters, whom none may replace, two 
have vanished into the shades, Alas! that the genial great-hearted 
Thackeray, should have drawn his last character, painted his last 
scene, and died with the colours still wet on the brush. “They lie 
beside their nectar, and their bolts are hurled, these heroes, and we 
may never behold their like again. 

The heroes in this “sensation” school of fiction (to mention it, after 
the glorious masters of the craft, is like entering a fever-ward from God’s 
pure air), next pass before us, and a goodly procession they make; the 
spendthrift prodigal, the mysterious hoarder of a secret, the handsome 
menial, who is so tinged with romance that we wonder not at his 
marrying his master’s daughter, but regard it rather as a remarkable 
instance of self-denial on his part, that he does not, after the manner of 
other sensation heroes, take unto himself other help-meets also. These 
mysterious people are generally depicted young, but sad, with some 
weighty secret eating at their heart; they are not addicted to the 
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common practices of eating, drinking, and smoking, but seem to spend 
their days, in the charming study of the easiest manner in which 
they may dupe and destroy the milder personages of the drama. 
Lastly, let me bestow a fleeting glance, on the plots of these wonderful 
productions—the stage machinery which directs the actors in these 
plays. No easy task does the sensation author, in his character of 
scene-shifter, perform; the “dramatis persone” must all be kept 
moving; and now it is “ Belgravia—a drawing-room,” and now “& 
ruined temple—Rome ;” the heroine is in one chapter seen giving 
singing lessons at Hampstead, and in the next weeping over her 
father’s corpse at the Morgue. 

Quite out of fashion are the old characters of fiction ; no longer do 
we see the young deserving apprentice working his way through arduous 
difficulties to a partnership, and his master’s daughter; and, instead 
of the marriage ceremony ending the story, as in times of yore, it now 
generally commences the tale, and one of the happy pair is discovered 
to have been married before, necessitating the death of the lady, who 
dies quite content, and leaves her lord in his first love’s hands. Such is 
life, or rather such is noé life! Of course, natural feelings, must not, or 
at any rate, need not, be looked for in these novels ; for, in the latest of 
these effusions, we are actually taken to see a marriage, in which, mirabile 
dictu, the wicked character assumes the name, comes into the property, 
and marries the lover, of his exemplary rival ; who, with a patience com- 
pared to which that of Job’s seems a joke, stands by, and sees the 
happy ceremony completed, and his rival lead the maiden, who plighted 
her troth in years gone by to him alone, triumphantly down the aisle ; 
and, as he gazes upon the features which once would only light up at his 
voice, now looking fondly into his rival’s face, he suppresses all natural 
passion, and commits the startling “self-sacrifice” of the tale. But it is 
in the last scene of this eventful history that the author shines most 
brilliantly, for anything to surpass the order of events in this finale it 
has never entered into the mind of man to portray. Naturally feeling 
bewildered at the course events are taking, and being anxious to show 
that all ends well, the novelist determines to destroy the successful 
rival ; and, in order to do this efficiently, he introduces a new character 
altogether, who has played not the slightest part hitherto, and upon 
whom the reader must now concentrate his attention. . This worthy 
and the villain of the little comedy meet quite ‘“ promiscivus,” as poor 
Thackeray has it, in a house in Capel Street, where they immediately 
commence destroying one another, the one with a poker, the other with 
a pistol, and continue fighting with such animal ferocity that the com- 
batants are left “‘shapeless corpses on the blood-stained carpet.” This 
is ingenuity, kind people, and as such, ye are bound to admire it, and 
cry “vos plaudete.” The exemplary hero. is rewarded for his patienca; 
by: being rejnstated into his estate, and marrying the deceased rival’s 
widow. We can only compare the wondrous sleight of hand, which this 
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author displays, with the mountebank’s dexterity in the fair, who, before 
the admiring eyes of the rustic, all a-gape, plies his art with the utmost 
facility, assuring the spectator, that it is very easy once you see it; 
forgetting the meanwhile that it is this same “seeing” which causes 
the bucolic mind such trouble. 

We might multiply these plots, ad nauseam; we might show how 
that sometimes simple men are made the prey of designing women, 
who marry them secretly, and then disappear, to rush forth again on 
the stage, when the Lothario is about to contract a second matrimonial 
alliance (we may note in passing that all these women have long gold 
locks, and blue-gray eyes, and do not object to slang). 

Again we might show how that in one chapter a character is killed 
by a railway accident, his body buried respectably, and Resurgam 
written over it; and with good reason, for, towards the close of the 
book, he re-appears in a Flemish convent, quite alive and healthy. If 
these writers had but shone and flourished in the days of Roman 
philosophy, what devoted followers of Pythagoras would they have 
been, how conveniently would they have killed their heroes, and brought 
them to the upper air again, in totally different characters. 

I have before me now a production which the author, perhaps 
painfully alive to the character of the work, has called: “ Not Quite 
the Thing ;” at any rate, never did title so satisfactorily explain the 
contents. Well did the “Saturday” comment upon this startling 
effusion when it affirmed that not even in the dullest watering place, 
in the very dreariest weather, would the most sensation-loving reader 
get through the book. Had the author, to decide a wager, been obliged 

*to place her puppets in the most forced, unnatural positions, she could 
not have succeeded more admirably—each character acts entirely in- 
dependent of the rest—and, as regards plot, there is not the slightest 
approach to it at all. 

Of such a kind, vous comprenez, is the fiction of England, and we 
can only heave a sigh, and think of the good times of old, when intel- 
lectual giants held their sway, and when people would turn, weeping 
from the death of Dora Copperfield, to shake their sides over Sam 
Weller ; when Colonel Newcome told us, in his simple, guileless life, 
how a Christian gentleman should live and die. 

Contrast, I pray you, the last scene of “ The Newcomes,” where the 
chapel bell begins tolling for evening service, and the dying Colonel 
raises his hand, as oft he did when a boy, and faintly cries “* Adsum.” 
Contrast this with the close of the modern “sensation” novel, where 
the hero often dies swearing, unrepentant, hardened, and you will fully 
agree with me, that the days of English fiction are departed—sank 
where we must all sink—into the shadows of the past, while in their 
places rule younger sons, a miserable progeny. 

Gwrwrrs. 





THE SNAGGLETON LETTERS: 


COMPRISING MANY INTERESTING PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE FAMILY OF THE SNAGGLETONS. 


Ir is with great pleasure that I am at length able to lay before 
my readers some documents relating to my very intimate and highly- 
esteemed friends, the Snaggletons of Hackney. It is with much 
difficulty that I have got the following letters into my possession ; 
for, although many common friends kindly placed them at my disposal, 
I had to overcome the natural modesty which, with many other 
virtues, is inherent in the Snaggletons. It was only by representing 
to them that their letters were models of composition, in their 
language and contents putting “The Complete Letter-Writer” to shame, 
and containing information far too important for mere ephemeral hon- 
ours,—it was, I say, by representing all this that I at length overcame 
the reluctance of my worthy friends to appear in print, and am thus 
enabled to make public a series of letters containing maxims and 
observations which any one, however learned, may study to advantage. 
I confess that I have great faith in the Snaggletons, one and all; and 
it is, therefore, with a full confidence in the soundness of their sterling 
worth that I print these letters. Unfortunately, and for obvious reasons, 
I have been unable to obtain a complete series of these interesting 
documents ; they are various in date and subject, but perhaps illustrate 
all the better for this the different characteristice of my esteemed 
friends. I shall, without further preface, give the first of the Snagyleton 
Letters, leaving it to the taste of my intelligent readers to decide 
whether Lord Chesterfield has not been overrated. 


LETTER L 


MR. SNAGGLETON ON DOMESTIC BLISS. 


To Mr. John Cooler, Wine and Spirit Merchant. 
PANAMA VILLA, HACKNEY, 
April 1. 

Myr Dear Coorer,—I have actually seen nothing of you since we 
came here, and left Whitechapel finally. Do not put it down, however, 
to the score of pride; I'm not a bit puffed up; never had anything 
of the sort about me, as you know very well. But the fact is, I have 
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been so hunted about from pillar to post for the last few months, that 
I haven’t been able to call my very soul my own. Mrs. 8. had set her 
mind on retiring from business ; and you know, Cooler, that when Mrs. 
S. has set her mind upon anything, there’s no peace till it’s accomplished. 
It was nag, nag, nag, all day and pretty nearly all night too, till at last 
I gave in, and the name of Snaggleton, which for the last forty years 
has represented father and son in the High Street of Whitechapel, was 
painted out, and I was a grocer and tea-dealer no longer. I must say 
I was sorry, Cooler. One gets a sort of love for the very sugar and 
the flies that tumble into it, from being among ’em so long. I felt quite 
down-hearted, I did, when I couldn’t handle the canisters any more, 
and not so much as serve Sally Dawson with a half ounce of “ Family 
Mixed,” at 3s. 9d. 

Well, we moved; and when I say we “moved,” you can imagine that 
all comfort was suspended for a time. My dear fellow, I haven’t yet 
recovered the sensation of finding bits of straw everywhere, from my 
shirt-collar to my tea-cup. The butter tasted of it, so did the eggs; 
but then they often do at the best of times. During that awful busi- 
ness of moving, I saw articles of furniture which I haven’t seen for years, 
and I saw, too, my favourite things pitched about into waggons as if they 
were made of cast-iron. Well, we got to Hackney at last, and got what 
Mrs. S. calls “settled.” It ain’t my idea of being settled ; I only wish 
the bills were! 

I’ve found out a new character in Mrs. S. now. I thought she only 
wanted to get away from the cares of the shop, and be quiet; but I 
find I’m mistaken ; it appears she’s aiming at fashion, and is going to 
do the genteel in tip-top style. Now, you know, Cooler, that’s not my 
idea of comfort. I don’t mind giving up the business now that there’s 
plenty for all of us, but what’s the good of being fasionable? What 
is being fashionable? Hang me if I know! It seems, as far as I can 
make out, that being fashionable is only another word for being un- 
comfortable, for doing a lot of things you don’t want to do, to please a 
whole lot of people you don’t want to see. However, Mrs. Snaggleton 
don’t see it in that light; she says to me quite scornful like: “Mr. S., 
if you haven’t got a soul above currants, me and the girls have, and we 
are not a-going to be behind-hand when other folks is progressing in the 
path of fashion. 

I soon found out what this meant. Pottleboy, the greengrocer, has 
settled near here. It seems he’s made a fortune by some spec or other— 
not cabbages, I'll be bound—and is going the fashionable like mad ; 
so, of course, Mrs. 8. is all cock-a-hoop to out-bid the Pottleboys in 
everything. First of all the furniture wouldn’t do; the good family 
articles that we always valued at Whitechapel. ain’t fit for a willa, it 
seems. So, instead of my comfortable old arm-chair, where I used to 
smoke my pipe and my grandfather did before me; now there’s a lot of 
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snap when you sit down on ’em, as though they were going off. Then 
there’s looking-glasses all about the place, though what people want 
with ’em, except in their bed-rooms, I can’t for the life of me imagine. 
Mrs. S. has taken to top-ropes altogether, and I'm quite kept under. 
She is certainly a very extraordinary woman, and, as I ain’t at all an 
extraordinary man, I let her go her own way; one clever person is 
enough in a family, I think. Of course the girls side with their 
mother. It appears that Whitechapel ain’t to be mentioned now, 
because it ain’t “genteel,” though it’s rather mean-spirited surely to 
be ashamed of the place where all your money was made. So now 
the correct thing to say is, “ When we were in the East ;” because, as 
Mrs. S. remarks, people think of Russia or some of them foreign 
parts, where the nobs stay for months together. If ever I get as much 
as ‘ Whitechap—” out of my mouth, Maria Alexandria says: “Pa! 
the East, if you please.” And Mrs. S. says, as a sort of clincher: “Ah! 
my dear, your Pa can’t forget the shop. I’m afraid grocery’s sunk 
into his system.” 

The most wonderful thing, however, my dear Cooler, is how my 
wife picks up her acquaintances, such grand people. Of course, when we 
were “in the East,” I always had my friends, as a respectable rate-payer 
and vestryman, and the vicar was always most affable ; but now there’s 
cards on the drawing-room table, with Mrs de this, and Captain that, 
and the Misses somebody else, and the other day I came up in time to 
see a carriage driving away with powdered footmen, and found the Lady 
of Alderman Sir John Green Turtle had been calling. Of course it’s 
very gratifying, and all that, but I can’t understand it. But now, 
Cooler, let me tell you a secret; I committed myself the other day, 
put my foot in it altogether. I don’t mind telling you, but of course it’s 
a secret. We were going to have a dinner-party—a regular nobby 
affair, cost no end of money—and as some of Mrs §.’s grand friends 
were coming, she was in a precious state about it. Well, I’ve always 
been accustomed to eating my dinner like a Christian, and so I didn’t 
feel very uneasy about feeding before a lot of people ; but all day long 
Mrs. S. was at me, then Maria Alexandria, then Jemima Olivia, all 
saying: “Now mind you don’t go talking shop, Pa, and mind your 
‘h’s,’ do pray, because Lady Turtle’s coming, and Captain Sniggerby, 
who’s one of the aristocracy.” ‘Well, my dear,’ says I, “I'll do my 
best ; but if these people are ashamed of me and my dinners what 
do they come for?” Whereupon Mrs. S. remarks: “ Mr. Snaggleton, 
will you never rise superior to the counter,” and there I was, you see, 
shut up like a tea-canister. Well, the dinner came off, the people 
came fast enough ; and as my wife and the girls chattered enough for 
six; I didn’t say much, but talked about the weather to Captain Snig- 
gerby.who was very condescending, and said “‘I’d got a nice box, devilish 
nice box, indeed!” Just as we were going down to dinner, Miss de 


. Tarantella, a lady, it seems, connected with the highest fashion at 
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the Opera comes up to me and says: “Ah! Mr. Snaggleton, now tell 
me, how do you like Patty ?” 

“ Well, ma’am,” says I, “I like an oyster one pretty well, but 
they’re too rich for my stomach, generally speaking.” 

Well, my dear Cooler, you should have seen the look she gave me 
and my wife, who overheard it, gave me another which nearly took away 
my appetite. It appears I'd put my foot in it; about some singer she 
meant, but how was I to know? When we got into the dining-room 
there was a set-vut that might have taken anybody's breath away ; it did 
mine, I know. Such covers and flowers, and a thing all silver branches 
and full of fruits and sweets, like a young Covent Garden. What made 
me uncomfortable, however, was the footman who Mrs. 8. has lately 
engaged ; he’s a great hulking, sedate-looking chap, who never smiles, 
and looks more like an undertaker than anything I ever saw. His 
name, too, is Jobling, so, of course, when I wanted him to do anything 
I called him by his name; and seeing there weren’t chairs enough, I 
said: “Jobling, just get Mrs. Straddle a chair, will you?” Why, if I'd 
swore at the fellow, my wife couldn’t have looked more ferocious, 
and directly cut in with: “Mr. Allenby, will you hand the cham- 
pagne?” Mr. Allenby! that was Jobling, bless you! They'd christened 
him afresh, it seems, because Jobling wasn’t genteel. 

Well, as we went on, I began to get a little more comfortable. The 
wine was first-rate, as you know, Cooler, for it came from your place, and 
thinking to do the polite, I said to Captain Sniggerby, who sat near: 
“ Well, Captain, here’s your very good ’ealth, and I’m very glad to see 
you sitting at my mahogany.” That was civil enough, wasn’t it? Well, 
the Captain just put his glass in his eye, looks at me, nods just very 
slightly, and goes on talking to Miss de Tarantella, as if I'd never 
spoken. And to make it worse, that infernal Jobling, or Allenby, comes 
up a-whispering in my ear that missus said it wasn’t the fashion to 
drink ’ealths now. Hang fashion, thinks I, and so I say now. 

The best of the joke was to hear Mrs. 8. and the girls going on. They 
talked, bless you, as if they'd been bred up to that sort of thing from 
infants.. You’d have thought, to have looked at Mrs. Snaggleton, that she 
didn’t know anything more about Harper Twelvetrees’ Soap Powder than 
the Prince of Wales does. There was the Opera, and Rotten Row, and 
the Academy, and this, that, and the other, all going as fast as if she'd 
been there, which I know she hasn’t, only she manages to talk about it ; 
and there was Lady Green Turtle talking about her garden party at 
Brixton, and would the dear girls come, as there was to be croquet, and 
I don’t know what all; and there was Mr. Juggers, of the Stock 
Exchange, asking Mrs. 8. when she meant to go out of town, and 
supposed Venice would be the thing. Mrs. S. said she hadn’t made 
up her mind, but had thought a good deal of Mont Blanc! I was 
dumbfoundered entirely. Thought of Mont Blanc, has she. Why, 
basn’t she heard about it, and seen about it with poor Albert Smith ; 
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what can she want going gallivanting out there? However, one 
thing I’m determined about, my dear Cooler, I won't go to foreign 
parts. I ain’t going to be robbed and fleeced by a pack of dirty, idle, 
ignorant fellows, that can’t speak decent English, and so I shall tell 
Mrs. 8. if she tries to come any Mont Blanc business over me. 

Now, I think you can guess our style of life, Cooler: a dinner 
party, after which I get blown up for putting my foot in it; then 
a drive in a hired carriage in the Park, where lots of people stare at 
us, as much as to say: “Who the deuce are those parties?” My wife 
and the girls come out strong in colours that nearly put my eyes out, 
and I will say this for them, they do take the shine out of the other 
people in the Park ; there wasn’t anything to come near ’em for colours. 
By and bye there comes a swell carriage by, all panels, ’ammer-cloths, 
plush, and powder, and down goes my wife’s head, ducking away at 
somebody inside. 

“ Didn’t you see, S.,” says my wife, all of a heat and flurry; “that 
was Lord Kilcoobery’s carriage. I met his lordship at Mrs. Frisket’s 
ball; but I don’t think his lordship saw me now.” 

“Very likely, my dear,’ says I, and then they called me cold- 
blooded ! 

Then we've been to the Opera. Didn't think much of that. Sitting 
in a stiff white choker, with gloves on, and listening to a half-dressed 
lady screaming something which nobody can understand, ain’t my idea 
of spending a pleasant evening. Many and many a time I’ve sat in the 
pit at the old Pavilion theatre, and listened to “Jack Shepherd,” with 
a little refreshment in the way of an orange and a bottle of ginger-beer 
now and then, and I’ve really enjoyed it ; but as to Mary O,* and such 
like screamers, I don’t care about ’em, and I’m not going to say I do to 
please any one. They wanted me to go to a ball the other night, but I 
turned rough, and said I wouldn't, flat; so they went without me, and 
I really enjoyed myself for the first time for months. I sat down by the 
fire in my own little room, for it was chilly, though summer time, smoked 
my pipe, had a glass of medium brandy and water, and read the trade 
news in the papers. I suppose next time I shall be bullied into going 
to a ball; then I shall make a mess of it, as sure as ’'m—not a grocer ! 

You'll find this letter full of my own affairs, my dear Cooler; but I 
know you've got the feelings of a friend, and won’t mind it. Remember 
me to Mrs. C. and Tilly ; and, hoping trade is brisk with you, I am 
yours sincerely and to command, 

JosHuA SNAGGLETON. 
* It has been suggested to me that my excellent friend may mean Mario, but I 


am inclined to think it is some female performer whom he chooses to designate 
‘* Mary O,” for reasons of a private nature. 











CAPTAIN JEMMY DAWSON. 


BY JAMES BOWKER. 


Tae story of the progress of Prince Charles Edward—the young 
Chevalier, or the young Pretender, as he was generally called—through 
Lancashire in 1745, was marked by many strange episodes. The courage 
or the insanity, which impelled an army of about five thousand men to 
march into England with the view of seating their leader upon the 
British throne, the leader himself, with his blue sash and bonnet and 
little white rose, the youth of the noblemen and commoners by whom 
he was surrounded and advised, the ladies who accompanied their lords 
and masters, all these things give an air of romance to the history of 
the adventure, for it can hardly be designated by any other name. From 
the time of the raising of the standard in Inverness-shire, the hopes of the 
Chevalier had been centred in Lancashire; and doubtless this expectation 
had buoyed up the little army in its march from Carlisle southward, in 
spite of the cool reception in the towns between the two points. It was 
believed that the Lancashire people would rise almost to a man and 
rally round “ King James the Third ;” but long before the troops reached 
Manchester, the quixotic nature of the attempt to regain the throne 
of his fathers, must have been evident even to the Chevalier himself. 
On the 28th of November 1745, a sergeant, a drummer, and a girl, 
entered Manchester. These courageous individuals formed the avant 
courier of the Prince’s army, and owing to some cause or other, either 
surprise at their impudence, or sheer apathy, they were allowed to go 
about beating up volunteers, to whom they gave white cockades and 
promised a small bounty. One would have thought. that the people 
would have been chary of the promise; but such was not the case, or 
the bounty was but a secondary consideration, for the brave sergeant and 
the drummer, with their fair and jovial companion, enrolled about sixty 
volunteers. Shortly after sunset, the vanguard, consisting of about one 
hundred horsemen, arrived; and by two o'clock in the afternoon of the 
following day, the army, rudely armed with swords, old pistols, and a 
few guns, arrived, and took possession of the town. Almost immediately 
the young Chevalier was proclaimed King James the Third, and all 
taxes and dues were ordered to be paid to his agents. Strange to say 
the good people of Manchester had to a very great extent changed from 
Parliamentarians to Jacobites, the leading inhabitants, the clergy of the 
Collegiate Church, and many influential officials being devoted partizans 
of the Stuart family, and the army and its leaders were welcomed with 
the most enthusiastic expression of joy: illuminations, huge bonfires 
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and bell-ringing, being some of the ways in which the populace expressed 
its pleasure. 

On the 30th, the army with its banners, upon which were inscribed 
‘Liberty and Property,” and “Church and King,” left Manchester for 
the south, taking with it a “ Manchester regiment,” consisting of some 
three or four hundred young fellows, with their colonel and officers. 
Manchester churchyard was the spot selected for the review of this 
regiment ; and again, at Macclesfield, the grave-yard was the scene chosen 
for the distribution of arms to its men. The little army advanced in 
face of considerable difficulties as far as Derby; from which town a 
retreat was determined upon, in order to join the French reinforce- 
ments, and also to avoid the danger which threatened them of being 
hemmed in by the Duke of Cumberland and the “ Dutch butchers” on 
the south, and Marshal Wade on the north. The retreating army stayed 
a day in Manchester, and then hurried on to Carlisle, where the Prince 
left about four hundred men, consisting of some Scotch troops and the 
“ Manchester regiment.” 

A couple of days afterwards, the Duke of Cumberland arrived, and 
commenced the siege of the city. The garrison fought bravely : no doubt, 
influenced by the knowledge that surrender meant death ; but, although 
reinforcements of Liverpool Blues, and other troops, continued to arrive 
in aid of the besiegers, the young Chevalier omitted to send his promised 
assistance, and it became evident that either in revenge for the apathy 
with which the Lancashire people had received him, or for some other 
equally cruel reason, the Prince had abandoned them to their fate, by 
leaving them in an indefensible position. On the 30th of December, a 
white flag, put out from the castle, proclaimed that the garrison was will- 
ing to capitulate on terms. The Duke of Cumberland intimated that he 
could only promise that the garrison “should not be put to the sword, 
but should be reserved for the King’s pleasure ;” which terms were 
accepted. The whole Manchester regiment was captured and its officers, 
with the exception of one or two who had gone forward to Culloden, 
were sent to London for trial. 

The prisoners, consisting of Townley, the colonel, five captains, the 
adjutant, and lieutenant, all Manchester men, together with a barrister 
named Morgan, a native of Newport, Monmouthshire, were brought up 
at the Town Hall, Southwark, on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
days of July 1746, and were all found guilty of high treason upon 
three indictments :—“Compassing and imagining the death of their 
lawful and undoubted Sovereign, George the Second; for levying a 
cruel and destructable war against the King, whereby many of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects lost their lives; and for holding and keep- 
ing the town and castle of Carlisle, and adhering to his Majesty's 
enemies.” On the 22d of July they were brought up to receive 
sentence, the Lord Chief-Justice Lee, and five other judges upon 
the bench. His lordship observed that “the crime they were con- 
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victed of was the most atrocious that mankind could commit, and as 
they had so greatly offended the Government who protected them, they 
could expect no protection or clemency from that Government which 
they had endeavoured to subvert and overturn; that they had murdered 
many of his Majesty’s liege subjects, who lately stood up in defence of 
the lawful Sovereign, and the law and constitution of their country, 
whose blood cried for vengeance against them ; and unless they sincerely 
repented in this world they would infallibly be doomed to everlasting 
torment.” He then passed sentence in the following form, as it stands 
in the old “dead warrant” to the governor of the gaol: “Let the 
several prisoners above named return to the gaol of the county of 
Surrey, from whence they came, and from thence they must be drawn 
to the place of execution; and when they come there they must be 
severally hanged by the neck, but not till they be deud, for they must 
be cut down alive, then their bowels must be taken out and burnt be- 
fore their faces, then their heads must be severed from their bodies, 
and their bodies severally divided into four quarters, and these must 
be at the King’s disposal.” They were then removed back to gaol to 
await the day fixed for their execution. It is to one of the captains, 
a young fellow named James Dawson, that the most interest attaches. 
He was the last representative of an old Lancashire family, and had 
received an education suited to the sphere he would have moved in 
had it not been for these unhappy events. Owing to some wild freak 
he was compelled to leave the University of Cambridge, in order to 
escape expulsion. The nature of his offence is not known; but as he 
acknowledged having been tried for the murder of a man, and acquitted, 
it is more than probable that some duel or brawl was the cause of the 
severity of the authorities. Fearing to meet his father under such dis- 
creditable circumstances, and being a young fellow of an exceedingly 
brave and careless disposition, he readily seized the opportunity offered 
him by the arrival of the Chevalier’s troops at Manchester, and joining 
the army, he received a captain's commission. After the lamentable 
occurrence at Carlisle, he still retained his light-heartedness, and even 
in Newgate he remained “ mighty hearty and cheerful.” In this he was 
not singular, for courage and endurance seem to have been common to 
all; an old chronicler affirming that “they kept their spirits to the 
sume pitch of gaiety they had done before; for, being fully persuaded 
that they suffered in a righteous cause, they thought they had nothing 
to fear in the other world ; and therefore they made the most of that 
little portion of life that was left them in mirth and good cheer.” A 
week passed in this manner, and their last day came. That day was 
spent in bidding farewell to their friends. Morgan’s wife had been-in gaol 
with him from the first day of his imprisonment. The meeting between 
old Dr. Dawson and his unfortunate son was of a very affecting nature. 
For some time emotion prevented the old man from speaking, and when at 
length he was able’to utter a few weak words as he clung round the lad’s 
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neck, it was the expression of a wish that he could save his son from 
the impending death. Some hours were spent thus, for it was evident 
that all hopes of mercy were worse than vain; the warrant for their 
execution having been received by the governor of the gaol. “God’s 
will be done,” appearing to have been young Dawson's only remark 
when he heard of its arrival. At length father and child were sepa- 
rated ; and young Dawson retired to rest as calmly as usual, sleeping 
soundly until six the following morning, at which hour he was called 
and unloosed, he having been chained down to the floor since the 22d. 
He partook of breakfast, in the prison-yard, after which his irons were 
removed. After having been pinioned he was led on one side to await 
the sledges which had to convey all the unfortunate officers to the gallows 
at Kennington. When all had been pinioned, a procession was formed, 
consisting of a party uf dragoons, a large body of infantry, and the three 
sledges in which the executioner with his sword, and the prisoners, were 
placed. As the procession approached Kennington Common, a large fire 
was lit near the gallows, around which the troops formed a circle. 

The attendance of a chaplain had been prohibited by the Govern- 
ment, but Morgan, “ with his spectacles on,” read the prayers, the others 
responding with sincere devotion. The old chronicler says: “All of them 
seemed calm, though none of them shed tears ;” and there can be no doubt 
that they behaved throughout with uncommon resolution. When their 
devotions were ended the prisoners threw about written papers contain- 
ing statements that they believed the cause for which they suffered to be 
a just one, that they did not in the slightest degree regret the past, or 
the part they had taken in the expedition ; and that they believed that 
their deaths would be avenged. Similar papers were handed to the 
Sheriff, after which they threw their prayer-books and their gold-laced 
hats to the crowd. The executioner then began his terrible task by 
putting their caps on, and placing the halters round their necks. The 
cart in which they stood was then removed. After the bodies had 
been suspended a short time some of the soldiers removed their high- 
heeled shoes and silk stockings, and the executioner removed the re- 
mainder of their clothing. The body first cut down showed signs of 
life, whereupon the executioner struck it violently upon the face and 
breast, and rapidly cutting it open, took out the heart and bowels and 
threw them into the fire, finishing up by severing the head from the 
body, and dividing the body into four portions. The last heart thrown 
into the fire was that of poor Dawson, after which the bodies were 
taken back to Southwark gaol, “there to remain till the King’s pleasure 
should be- known.” So far the story is the simple one of the public 
execution of a few Jacobites, but there was that followed which adds 
to it something sublime. 

Slowly following the sledge in which Dawson stood, came a 
private carriage, in which*two ladies sat: one of them youthful and 
of a singular beauty, the other, her friend, of more mature years. The 
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mob allowed the coach to get very near to the scaffold, so near that 
its occupants could see all the horrid preparations which were being 
made for butchering the prisoners. The youngest of the ladies, an orphan 
of good family, and great wealth, was Dawson’s betrothed ; and it had 
been arranged that the day of his release was to have been their nuptial 
day. She gazed calmly at the fire which was to consume her lover's heart 
and gave no sign of emotion when the cart in which he stood was moved 
away, and the gallows creaked under its heavy load of nine dying men, 
Even when the poor bodies were disembowelled she preserved the same 
terrible calmness. At length young Dawson’s body, yet quivering with 
life, was taken down and subjected to the same brutal treatment; and as 
the executioner, throwing the heart into the flames, cried : ‘Long live 
King George,” the mob answering with “a mighty great shout ;” she softly 
sighed : “I follow thee. Sweet Jesus, receive both our souls together,” 
and expired. An old eye-witness speaking of her death says: “ Excess of 
grief, which the force of her resolution had kept smothered within her 
breast, it is thought, put a stop to the vital motion, and suffocated at 
once all the animal spirits.” To us it appears more like a broken heart. 
The poet Shenstone wrote one of the finest ballads in the language 
shortly after the execution, and in it he immortalized our hero by the 
name of “ Jemmy Dawson:” 





POOR PUSSY. 


SHot, coursed, and snared, hung up, skinned, roast, and jellied, 
hashed, jugged, and souped, poor pussy—the hare—has a hard time of 
it, like all other quadru- or bi-peds which have been classed as “ game.” 
Loved of lord and labourer, she proves the friend of the former, but the 
foe of the latter, and often bitterly avenges her own death. 

Place some jam on a shelf, and tell the boys not to touch it, and 
how long a period will elapse ere a finger has become sticky, and been 
cleansed by insertion between the lips? So with poor pussy, who is 
another kind of preserve. Hind is forbidden to touch her, and is taught 
by fine and imprisonment that pussy is tabooed ; yet will he be on the 
watch for her; and, in spite of law and its legionaries; he still has his 
own little game. 

“And nothing but the truth, so help you God; kiss the book,” 
finished the magistrates’ clerk, as if he had said the words before— 
perhaps he had—and the witness velveteen-coated, cord-breeched, and 
gaitered, kissed the book with an unctuous smack, as though he relished 
the whole business. 

“ Aaron Gammon, sir, watcher to Sir Brian de Battue,” said the 
keeper, in answer to the interrogatory as to his name, although it was 
well known at the Birchdown bench. ‘ You see, sir, 1 was down by 
Biggin holt on Toosday mornin’, and I found a “hingle” set in the 
hedge, and I watched, for there was an ’are in it, and in about an 
hour’s time the prisoners come along, and was taking the hare out 
when I come up to them.” 

The prisoners had nothing to say in defence, except that they saw 
the hare lying dead in the snare, and were about to take it when the 
keeper stopped them. They had had nothing to do with the snare, 
and did not set it. However, the evidence was considered sufficient ; 
and the prisoners were fined twenty shillings each, including costs, as 
it was the first offence: rather a heavy sum for a dinner only had in 
anticipation. 

Aaron Gammon grinned as the prisoners—two fine young labouring 
men, brothers—slowly, and very reluctantly, laid down the money 
upon the table, and left the bench-room; but if Aaron could have seen 
the looks of Sam and Joe Winter as they turned round and shook their 
fists at the closed door, his smile might perhaps have lost its sharpness 
of expression. 

“Tom him,” said Joe, between his teeth. 

“Tell’e,” said Sam, “they bees no more fit for magistrates than I.’ 
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Why,” continued the speaker, as if a light had burst upon him, “I'd 
coot up into six better magistrates than they, and then they’d all be 
bad uns.” 

** Now, lad,” said Joe, “I niver hev been at the game, but I beant 
agoin to pay my gowd sovereign for nowt, for Pll hev its worth some- 
how.” 

“Beest going to hev at em?” said Sam; “nay lad, thee weant, thee 
weant.” 

Aaron Gammon was a sharp watcher, standing high in Sir Brian’s 
favour; and old Dunnage, the constable, had been heard to say one night 
over his third glass, when his mouth would open more easily than usual : 
“Gammon could always make up a case when nobody was to be caught ;” 
and the consequence was, the labourers round dared not so much as look 
at a hare or pheasant if Aaron were anywhere within reach. But Aaron 
had his failings, and ubiquity could not be laid to his charge: he could 
only be in one place at a time, though, like a slug, he left his trail behind 
in the shape of a wholesome dread to the men, and an unwholesome 
hatred to their wives ; and as to the children, they looked upon him as 
the ogre of their lives, and fled whenever one of his big black whiskers 
was seen coming round a corner. Aaron Gammon sat upon the village 
like an incubus, and spoiled many a delicious game dinner that would 
otherwise have been obtained by labourers of loose morale, who viewed 
the game much in the same way as boys regard orchard apples, and con- 
sidered that stolen fruit was always the sweetest. 

But the men of Copsedyke were not behind-hand in carrying on the 
warfare ; they were, one and all, ready for a turn at Aaron. . One night 
he crawled home te his cottage beaten almost to a mummy with his own 
rod, and lay ill for five weeks afterwards. There was a regular battue 
when he came out again, and more men were summoned before the bench 
than ever ; some were fined, and some went to gaol and “took it out,” 
as being the cheaper plan. Another time Aaron went, late in the evening, 
* to one of the village ale-houses, and soon found that he had put his foot 
into a nest of hornets. Pot-valiant as he was, he soon found that he 
must take to ignoble flight, and stick in hand, he ran the gauntlet through 
his enemies, hotly pursued, and glad to run to earth in a neighbouring 
cottage. But his luck was against him here, and in the scrimmage which 
ensued Aaron contrived to assault and batter an innocent bystander, who 
consequently treated our friend to a visit to the bench, in the reverse 
position to that of prosecutor. 

And so affairs stood at Copsedyke: Aaron was on the look-out for a 
new culprit, and the culprits themselves ever on the look-out for Aaron. 
One thing had impressed itself very strongly upon the keeper's mind, 
and that was that the “fezzans” seemed wild and grew scarce ; and the 
consequence was, a stricter watch was kept up than usual, but without 
effect, for the birds seemed to grow scarcer and scarcer; and on more 
than one occasion Sir Brian and his party had such bad sport, that 
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Aaron Gammon came in for snubbings that made him exceeding mad 
against his adversaries; and catching two boys looking at the rabbit 
warren the next day, he had summonses out against them at once; but, 
to his ineffable disgust, the case was dismissed for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

Now Aaron Gammon did not often make a mistake of this kind; he 
generally made his case sufficiently strong for the game-preserving magis- 
trates to commit upon ; and they must have the credit given them that 
they were in nowise loth to deal severely with any poor wretch who was 
charged with an infringement of the game laws. 

Aaron Gammon sat at his early supper one night in the autumn, 
snarling at his wife, and, like Jerry Cruncher, worrying his food, while 
his wiry black whiskers seem to writhe and twist about as his chin 
wagged over the hard “old milk” cheese. Mrs. Gammon, who mini- 
stered to the wants of her tyrant, was mentally longing for the time 
to arrive when he would absent himself for some hours bound upon a 
watching. expedition, when a knock was heard at the cottage door, and 
the next minute, a great red head was thrust in, and an under-watcher 
made his appearance with an old white hat in his hand, taken off 
in deference to his chief. The new comer thrust a finger into his 
mouth and drew out a mighty quid of tobacco, which he threw into the 
crown of his hat, where it fell with a dull heavy sound ; and then broke 
out in a rough peasant’s voice : 

“ There be hingles deown Luggin’s laane.” 

“ Anything in?” growled Aaron. 

“ Hare,” said the new arrival. 

“Then, why the blank didn’t you stay and watch it?” said his 
leader. 

“‘ Bidcock’s heen there more nor four hours,” said Rufus. 

“Go to him, and I'll be wi’ thee in less than ten minutes, and we'll 
make sure on ’em, whoever they be.” 

Aaron growled and swore cat-like over his meal for a few minutes 
longer, and then rising, took up his hat and stick, and shook the latter 
threateningly at his wife. It was anything but a pleasant-looking stick; 
and would not have caused agreeable sensations if held in a thrashing 
position in any hands, much less in those of such a grim-looking, six-feet- 
two Colossus as Aaron Gammon. It was a queer-looking, nobby stick, 
with a perennial headache in the handle, and the long curling snake-like 
honeysuckle that had grown into it from knob to ferrule, must have been 
the reason why Aaron chose it to threaten his wife with ; waving the 
serpent before her as a symbol of the fall of her great mother, and the 
need of her sex for a due share of punishment for their weakness. Half- 
an-hour after, by the light of the nearly full moon, a hare could be seen 
lying on a low bank, strangled in a wire set in the poor creature’s “run” 
in the hedge, leading through the small adjoining copse. Doubtless a 
passer by, going down the unfrequented lane, would not have noticed 
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poor pussy lying there even by daylight; much less likelihood then was 
there of its being seen by night, even though the silvery rays shone with 
almost the lustre of Phoebus in the wintry months. However, there lay 
the unfortunate hare, and, knowing well that wire did not grow in hedges, 
there also close by in the copse lay Aaron Gammon and his satellites. 
There was not a sound to be heard, for the hour was still and peaceful ; 
not even a murmuring breeze swept through the autumn-kissed leaves 
in the grove. Warm, soft, and balmy was the night, just one of those 
when it is a pleasure to be alone with Nature, and there seems something 
almost akin to the mysterious in the calm stillness around. 

Aaron Gammon and his myrmidons, however, thought little of the 
weather, and cared less, so long as the “rean” kept off, and it would have 
taken a keen eye, and some minutes’ search to have detected the three 
almost motionless figures squatted amongst the fern, stolidly chewing 
tobacco, whilst waiting for the setter of the fruitful “ingle.” 

The hours. passed slowly by, but not a keeper moved. The moon 
reached the zenith, and slowly began to descend. Suddenly there was 
the distant report of a gun, then another, and another. Nobody moved. 
There was a pause for a few minutes, and then another faint report was 
heard, followed by three more. Then a whispered consultation was held, 
and “ out strong,” “ Fir Dells,” “fezzans,” etc., were bandied from mouth 
to mouth. More distant reports were then heard again and again at 
intervals, but no keeper stirred, for Aaron had said to his men, ‘A bod 
in the hand’s worth two in the bush ;” and so they watched until the 
sun rose, when Aaron and his red-headed follower rose stiffly from their 
lair and cautiously took their departure, leaving the other watcher still 
wt his post, from which, however, he was soon relieved by an extra hand. 
In the course of the morning, after taking some refreshment and recruit- 
ing his energies by a short sleep, Aaron visited Fir Dells, where broken 
underwood, and scattered brown feathers, told of the visitors who had 
been there the previous night. 

The extra hand was relieved at dusk by the trio that had watched 
through the previous night, but he had no information to give on 

' relinquishing his post. There still lay the hare and not a soul had passed 
down the lane throughout the day. But Aaron Gammon was not 
going to be baulked of his prey: the proceedings of the past night 
had not sweetened his temper; and, growling to himself: “ Wuss for 
‘em when they do come,” he dismissed the day hand, and, with his 
forces in ambush, he, tiger-like, disposed himself for a spring. 

The night was an exact counterpart of the preceding one, and about 
one o'clock they again heard firing, but this time in another part of the 
estate, much nearer the mansion. Two or three times Aaron half rose to 
go; the firing was too much for him to bear quietly ; but he restrained 
the desire to be after the nocturnal sportsmen, for he muttered to him- 
self: ‘* They'll be gone afore we get there, and if we stop here we're sure 
to kitch the chaps as set this ingle.” 
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Morning came, but the extra hand was late, and Aaron was savagely 
impatient at his two nights’ disappointments. He was about to start off, 
when a short chirp from one of the men stayed him, and he soon heard 
voices and footsteps coming in their direction. In a few minutes, to his 
intense satisfaction, he saw Sam Winter and his brother coming along the 
lane. Aaron could hardly contain himself when they stopped: opposite 
the snare, but at some yards distance; he was ready for a spring, when 
the two men burst out laughing, Sam saying to his brother : 

“Say, lad, would’st: like a hare for dinner ; there’s one i’ the hedge 
and some Gammon wi’ it.” 

“Nay,” said Joe, “ keeper’s not goin’ to ingle me; mebbe he’s not 
far off, nor his chaps nayther.” 

“Say, maisther keeper,” said Sam, “you, down i’ the brake there! 
your hare here smells ‘nation sthrong. You should pick out a fresh un 
when you baits yer traps, or else them should as baits ’em for you.” 

There was no response from the copse, though every word had made 
Aaron grind his teeth with rage; but the brothers would not touch 
the hare. If they had but laid a finger upon it or even gone closer, 
he would have pounced upon them; but no, they seemed forewarned 
and forearmed, and when their last bantering words fell upon his ears, 
he bit his lips till the blood came. 

The brothers walked away laughing, and ever and anon a hearty 
“haw-haw” came ringing back. But when they were quite out of 
sight, Aaron shook the dew from his coat and springing to the hare he 
snatched it up, and dashed it down again with a volley of oaths, and 
stamped about the copse to the amazement of his followers. Rufus of 
the quid took hold of pussy’s leg and half raised it, but only to drop 
it again with a “faugh” of disgust, for it was a mass of putrefaction 
and maggots. 

“Or them as baits ‘em for you,” roared Aaron, repeating Sam 
Winter’s last words; “but Dll nail ’em for this. Why, they've kept us 
watching that stinking paddy that’s been killed a month, while they’ve 
been at the fezzans. Take it away, my lads,” he continued to his men, 
who were grinning with delight at the trick played upon their superior, 
and walked off a sadder, but a wiser, man. 











SEEING A MAN HANGED. 
BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


Some years ago I read Mr. Thackeray’s essay, “Going to See a Man 
Hanged,” and ever since I have had a strong desire to witness a public 
execution. The desire was prompted by no morbid curiosity ; it was 
as a physiological study that I was anxious to be present. It was only 
recently that an opportunity was afforded for the gratification of my 
desire, and I now wish to record what I saw and felt on the occasion. 

George Bryce was convicted by the High Court of Justiciary of the 
murder of Jeanie Seaton, at Ratho, near Edinburgh, and condemned to be 
hanged at Edinburgh, on the morning of Tuesday, 21st June last. On the 
night previous to the execution, I walked round by the place where the 
sentence was to be carried out. The scaffold was to be erected at the 
head of Liberton’s Wynd, which is at the corner of George IV. Bridge 
and Lawnmarket. A view of the spot is commanded by the Lawn- 
market, part of High Street, part of Bank Street, and part of George 
IV. Bridge. A large portion of ground was enclosed by a wooden 
barricade, within which the scaffold was to be erected. It was between 
nine and ten o’clock on Monday night when I visited the spot; but 
already a vast crowd had collected, doubtless to witness the erection. 
The crowd was composed, for the greater part, of the most villanous- 
looking people I ever looked upon. It comprised men and women, old, 
young, and middle-aged ; and also children of both sexes, and of various 
ages. A few—a very few—respectable-looking people were to be seen ; 
but they appeared simply to take a glance at the spot and then to 
hurry away. The men and women were laughing, shouting, cursing, 
and swearing; discussing the circumstances of the murder, and the 
conduct of the condemned man in prison; and the most brutal jokes 
weye bandied on the subject. But the conduct of the children was 
even more fiendish than that of their elders. Girls, of the most tender 
- years, indulged unblushingly in obscene talk, immodest behaviour, 
and profanities, that were truly shocking; while the boys quarrelled, 
cursed, and swore to a greater extent than the men. It was disgusting 
to witness and listen to the conduct of the crowd. I turned and came 
away. 

Shortly after six o'clock on the Tuesday morning I returned to the 
place of execution. The crowd was scarcely so great as on the previous 
night ; but as I approached the spot I met many hundreds of men and 
women who had the appearance of having been out all night, and were 
then leaving to begin the day’s work. 

The scaffold had been erected during the night, and presented a truly 
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dismal appearance. The fatal rope hung from the cross-beam, but the 
noose was hidden by the black screen which had been put up to hide 
the body from the public view after the bolt was drawn. The crowd was 
somewhat similar to that of the previous evening, and nearly all the 
people had the appearance of having passed the night in the street. 
There were some who had the appearance of having had a night's 
debauch ; but I saw only a few drunk men and women. A large 
proportion of the crowd was composed of women, boys, and girls ; while 
some of the former had children in their arms. Women of the town, 
some in tawdry finery, and others in wretched half-nakedness, from 
whose faces had departed the last traces of modesty and womanliness, 
were there in numbers. The cursing, swearing, shouting, and laughing, 
were as great as on the previous evening. Two or three boards were 
carried on high among the crowd, with such sentences in large letters, 
as: “Prepare to meet thy God; ” “Thy sins shall find thee out.” In 
one or two corners was a little knot of men improving the occasion with 
the singing of hymns, and that class of oratory known afstreet-preach- 
ing; while others distributed tracts among the spectators. To these, 
however, but little attention was given; and few if any joined with 
them. Many of the windows of the houses had the blinds drawn down ; 
but occasionally some of them were pulled aside and a man or woman 
would take a look at the assembled multitude, and then draw back. 

As the hour of execution drew near, the crowd greatly increased, 
and every place from which a good view could be obtained was taken 
up. Outside stairs and windows were crammed, and even the roofs of 
the houses contained a great many people. On the roof of St. Giles’ 
Church, also, were many spectators. The roof of the County Build- 
ings was almost the only unoccupied place from which the execution 
could be witnessed. But of all the crowd which, by eight o'clock, 
numbered: nearly 20,000, few appeared to be other than the very dregs 
of society; and most of the better-looking class were shop-boys and 
shop-girls, who had come to witness the spectacle before beginning 
the business of the day. 

When eight o'clock pealed from St. Giles’, a hoarse murmur ran 
through the vast assemblage, and people stood on tiptoe to catch the first 
glimpse of the condemned man, as he ascended the scaffold, Everybody 
was eagerly on the outlook. Yet still the horrid oaths and brutal jests 
rung the air; and most of the people seemed as if they had come to 
witness a pleasing spectacle, rather than that of a man suffering death 
for the crime of murder. Very few appeared to realize the fact that a 
human being was about to be ushered into eternity. 

At thirteen minutes past eight o'clock, the solemn procession 
mounted the scaffold, and the doomed man was visible to all, attended 
by his faithful spiritual advisers, Drs. Glover and Fowler, by two of 
the city magistrates, the executioner (Askern, of York), etc. Something 
like a cheer rose from the crowd, but it was instantly drowned in cries 
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of “hats off.” The sea of human faces that looked towards the scaffold 
bore an-expression of intense expectation; but on some was visible 
fiendish delight. Numerous remarks on the personal appearance of 
the unfortunate man were uttered ; but I heard only one expression 
of sympathy, from a labouring man beside me: “And that’s Bryce. 
Wha would ha’e thocht a fine looking chiel like that would commit 
murder ; a dacent looking fallow; an’ his puir mother, God help her, 
oh dear! oh dear!” 

The condemned criminal was deadly pale, but he had the appearance 
of being perfectly calm. He appeared to walk on to the drop; but, on 
being spoken to, he approached to Dr. Fowler, who engaged in prayer. 
On the conclusion of the prayer, he was patted gently on the back by Dr. 
Fowler, and he then stepped upon the drop. His legs were bound, the 
white cap placed over his head, and the noose adjusted round his neck, 
by the executioner ; at sight of which many people turned away their 
heads, while some fainted, and one man beside me turned ashy pale. 
The executiofr then shook hands, and appeared to speak with him 
for a second or two. A moment more and the bolt was drawn, the 
body fell, covered from view by the black screen, a loud thud caused 
by the sudden fall and consequent tightening of the rope, a shriek 
from the crowd, and George Bryce was in eternity, in the presence of 
his God. 

As soon as the bolt had been drawn, and the body hidden from 
view, the crowd began quickly to disperse. I hurried away. It was 
the first public execution I ever witnessed, and I doubt not that it will 
be the last; for although, by the use of the screen, there is not the 
revolting spectacle of a human being suspended by the neck, still the 
idea of witnessing a man ushered into eternity is anything but pleasant, 
and the conduct of the crowd assembled ,at a public execution is, in the 
highest degree, disgusting and repulsive. 

Mr. Thackeray thought the sight of a public execution a sufficient 
argument against capital punishment. I do not regard it in the same 
light. In the present state of society, I consider capital punishment,a 
necessary evil; but I think the propriety of public executions is very 
questionable. 
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BY A FEMALE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SWEET LITTLE DEARS. 

WE once heard an imaginative sculptor say that he looked upon 
children as flowers ; meaning that what flowers in their innocence and 
beauty are to the vegetable kingdom, such are children to the world of 
human nature which they brighten and adorn. It was a poetic and 
pretty conceit ; but flowers require training, and so do children. With- 
out training, the former run wild, and so do the latter; and though 
even the vagaries of the floral kingdom are fascinating, it is not the 
same with the freaks of children, who, if unchecked in their apish pro- 
pensities, would soon rival Puck in frolicsome mischief. 

Now, be it understood that when we speak of training, we do not 
wish these tender human flowers to be put into forecing-houses, and 
crammed with “useful knowledge,” learnt by rote like a parrot, not 
one word of which reaches their brain. When we see poor little things, 
not more than seven years of age, gabble away (on mamma’s pulling out 
the stops for such and such a tune) about historical events before the 
Conquest, and stating the dates with great accuracy, we only feel pained 
by such precocious efforts of memory, which can lead to no good results. 
No! this is teaching the young idea to overshoot the mark, and we 
entreat all parents, who imagine it to be a duty to fill youthful minds 
with a heterogeneous mass of learning, to reflect whether they would 
allow these same children to fill their stomachs with more ingredients 
than their weak powers of digestion could bear? Would they see them 
devour, at one meal, oyster patties, salmon, lobster, game, plum-pudding, 
frui‘-pie, and ices? Certainly not, unless they belong to the silliest 
among the silly. Yet, when it is question of overloading their intellect 
with languages, arithmetic, history, and a whole array of “ ologies,” it 
does not occur even to parents, rational on the culinary question, that 
there is such a thing as an indigestion of learning. 

Yet what is the usual result of such precocious cramming? Why, 
that the “show” pupil of eight or ten, if a boy, becomes so completely 
stultified by overdoses of Latin, Greek, and arithmetic, that in a few 
years’ time, the veriest dunce of the school gets a-head of him, while 
the “show” boy turns out in the end to be wholly unfit for any of the 
liberal professions, which ambitious parents covet for their olive branches 
at the sacrifice of health, happiness, and— intellect! As to the poor, 
pale girls, trained in the hot-beds called colleges, who learn “ every- 
thing, and a great deal more besides,’ as a jocose friend of ours once 
maintained, after fretting through what ought to be the happy days of 
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childhood, in vain endeavours to acquire the impossible universality of 
knowledge, of which Encyclopzdias alone have the privilege (and Ency- 
clopedias are not written by one pen, though one brain is expected to 
grasp all their branches), they find relief at last, when of an age to “come 
out,” when all useful knowledge, supposing they have contrived to pick 
up any amidst the confusion of tongues and sciences, is consigned to 
the lumber-room, and only showy accomplishments still cultivated, to be 
in turn thrown aside for ever the moment they have secured a partner 
for life, whose choice was perhaps determined by the wish of securing a 
musical wife. 

Parents! do, for pity’s sake, refrain from joining in this crusade 
against the health and happiness of children. This over-cramming is a 
massacre of innocents under another form—attacking the mind instead 
of the body. The eloquent “Cry of the Children,’ raised by Mrs. 
Browning's energetic pen, pleaded for the infant bondsmen condemned 
to labour beyond their strength. Will no one raise a cry to prevent 
children, born under happier circumstances, from having their minds 
over-taxed till knowledge becomes hateful to them? Instead of convert- 
ing them into premature little men and women, do let them enjoy that 
brief spring-time of life when care and grief should be a sealed book. 
Suppose Master Tommy does not know his alphabet at six years old— 
what then? I can tell you this, he is a much finer, healthier, and 
stronger boy than his neighbour, Master Archimedes, of the same age, 
who can read fluently, and knows the four rules of arithmetic ; and I 
am rather inclined to think that when Tommy is once roused into 
emulation, he will voluntarily pull up the lost time, and be quite as 
likely to attain to the woolsack as his more precocious little friend. 

Sensible parents should recollect that the act of growing is a fatigue ; 
that both the minds and bodies of children rebel at being cooped up too 
long in-doors; that a change of attitude is an imperious necessity to 
them; and that frequently their fretfulness is merely the imperious 
pleading of Nature against artificial restraints. Cannot ten or even 
twelve years be, we will not say sacrificed, but devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of health, which is the true foundation of happiness, ay, and even 
of goodness ? 

* But,” cries Paterfamilias, ‘I shouldn’t like my boys to be topped 
by Jack, Paul, or Harry, who all brought home prizes.” 

Ay! those prizes! There lies the mischief! For the sake of a few 
trumpery books, pompously given as the “reward of merit,” you allow 
your boy to be caned within an inch of his life, to be kicked and ill- 
used as a fag, and to be surfeited with so much Latin and Greek that 
he has no time to learn to express himself with ease, and often not even 
grammatically, in his native tongue. And then what results from this 
absurd education—absurd for those not wealthy enough to lead a life of 
elegant leisure? Why, the late school-boy goes into a counting-house, 
and throws Latin to the dogs, and heartily regrets the time irretrievably 
lust, when he might have acquired the living languages, which would 
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have proved really useful luggage in the journey through life. If ever 
a little sense be introduced into the system of education, parents will 
begin by educating their children’s bodies and hearts, rather than their 
intellect ; training them to be gentle, kind, and unselfish, and devoting 
their brief hours of study to the acquisition of the living languages, so 
easily acquired in early life, if taught orally, or by a short residence 
abroad, or by frequenting little foreign play-fellows. We have seen 
children under ten, lisping out German, French, and Spanish sentences, 
which they had picked up with as little trouble, as birds pick up grains 
of corn. Singing, too, if children happen to be musically constituted, 
is an attractive and healthy study, and many would then grow up suffi- 
ciently good musicians, not only to amuse themselves by singing in parts 
with their friends, but to know how to applaud operatic singers judi- 
ciously, instead, as I have frequently remarked at both Italian operas, 
of bestowing the most uprouarious ovations on those cadenzas in which 
the vocalist oversteps all the rules of good taste. These absurdities are 
seldom witnessed in France or Germany, where people either possess 
a knowledge of music, or abstain from affecting to sit in judgment 
upon an art of which they are ignorant. In France, if after a reasdén- 
able trial, a pupil exhibits no aptitude for music, he or she is allowed 
to give up the vain pursuit of an impossibility. In England, Mater- 
familias likes to boast that her daughter “sings all Grisi’s songs ;” she 
does not add, out of time, out of tune, and without being able to 
accomplish the simplest roulade correctly. Large sums of money are 
lavished on the coveted accomplishment, and Signor Portamento’s 
services are retained, because he is the fashionable master. Signor 
Portamento knows well enough the young lady’s voice can never be 
hammered into tune, and that she has not one spark of music in her; 
but what of that? He pockets the guineas with just as much satis- 
faction as if she were a musical genius, and laughs in petto at the folly 
of silly parents. 

But, while putting in a plea for poor over-crammed little ones, I have 
somewhat wandered from my text, to which I now return: namely, the 
necessity of training children so as not to be nuisances to all the friends 
who visit with the family ; though, after all, the two subjects are not 
so widely apart from each other as might at first be supposed, over- 
cramming being sometimes combined with laxity as regards behaviour, 
during the brief moments when the children are allowed to run riot, 
and smash their toys, and throw stones, because “ they must sometimes 
have a little recreation.” My purpose, however, just now, is to deal with 
spoilt children as I call them, but “sweet little dears” according to 
Mamma’s vocabulary, who wont learn more than they please, and who 
are allowed to do just what they like, so as they don’t tear Mamma’s 
flounces, or make dirt-pies on the drawing-room carpet. 

While inveighing against the forcing-house system, be it understood 
that I consider those mothers wise in their generation who enforce regu- 
larity in the performance of the very light tasks which may be set little 
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children, when the season of all play and no work has come to an end— 
say between six and seven years of age, according to the individual 
health of each—-which regularity not only makes them enjoy the hours 
of recreation all the more heartily, but teaches them that order is of 
primary necessity in all the affairs of life. Those mothers who consider 
order a superfluity in the daily routine of a household, and set their 
children to work, or dismiss them to play, merely as the whim of the 
moment on the part of the mother, or the lazy inclination of the un- 
willing pupils may dictate, will soon find herself overrun by these 
little mutineers in frocks and tunics, who set all her laws at defiance, 
until, like other injudicious monarchs, she is obliged to curb them by 
over-severity, which frequently relapses into still weaker indulgence, 
when the weathercock once more spins round, and the barometer points 
to fair weather. 

Few sights are more gratifying to the philanthropist than to witness 
Paterfamilias returning amongst his family, after a hard day’s work, 
whether at the desk, or with spade or trowel, when he is welcomed 
by affectionate, well-behaved children, who run to meet him, eager to 
receive the first kiss. In a household where the husband’s earnings are 
sufficient to ensure all the comforts and some of the elegancies of life, 
the daily family meeting ought to be one of unalloyed happiness ; and 
if the parents, without seeming to preach or hold forth, improve their 
children’s minds by talking with them, and encouraging them to seek 
information (instead of putting forward that silly stereotyped repressive 
phrase ; “ Little boys and girls must not ask questions ;” and what pray 
is the dawning of intellect but a perpetual necessity of asking questions ?) 
they may learn many useful things, besides the rules of gocd breeding 
and the small courtesies of life, by sitting round the family tea-table. 
Whenever I see a little group behaving in an orderly manner at meals, 
and keeping the selfish instincts inherent to human nature under control, 
I feel a respect for their parents, and augur well for the future of those 
incipient little men and women. 

Children’s minds are like wax—impressions, are easily made, and 
tenaciously retained; therefore, look to it well that such impressions 
be of the right kind! 

3ut for one couple who train their offspring in a rational manner, and 
prevent the elder tyrannizing over the younger children, and insist on 
their displaying mutual forbearance and civility, how many hundreds are 
there who have neither the energy nor the perseverance to enforce that 
which they know to be right. If, during the day, the boys grow too in- 
supportable and ungovernable for their mother to manage them, they are 
threatened with “ Pa,” as with an ogre, who is to gobble them up at least 
when he comes home; but the boys only laugh at such threats. They 
know by experience, that Pa is not such an ogre as Ma represents him ; 
and though on hearing Mamma’s heavy list of grievances, he does some- 
times box Tommy’s ears and confiscate Frank’s marbles, by way of sum- 
mary justice, he likes to enjoy his potted-meat and tea in ease and comfort ; 
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and when Frank creeps behind his chair, and recovers possession of his 
property with the adroitness of a young scamp graduating in the college 
of pickpockets, his sire contents himself with crying out: “ You young 
rogue, 1 know what you are after,” but without further enforcing his 
authority. Besides, a diversion is soon effected by little Pamela and 
Annie coming to high words about a piece of plum-cake to which each 
lays claim, and which they are literally pulling to pieces with their tiny 
hands. Like the old story of the oyster which fell to the lawyer's 
share, while the shells afforded what comfort they might to the contend- 
ing parties, the dog snapped up the fragments that fell on the floor, and 
the little hands were wiped on the frocks of the belligerents, to the 
running comment of “ Oh naughty!” from Mamma, who rises to put an 
end to these hostilities, which threaten to extend to the destruction 
of their dresses. Meantime Mammy’s darling, three year old Watty, 
profiting, like a skilful general, by Ma’s being called off to quell the 
rebellion at the other end of the table, stands up on his high chair, and 
begins transferring the contents of the sugar basin to his mouth. Next, 
as appetite grows by what it feeds on, his precocious juvenile instinct 
suggests a wholesale raid on the remaining lumps, and putting them into 
his pocket, as Pa did the marbles. Children who can scarcely speak 
are enabled by kind Nature to hear, see, and understand marvellously 
well, mind me. Only, in leaning across the table to carry out this 
notable plan, Master Watty over-reaches himself, and knocks down the 
sugar basin, which overturns the urn, causing the liquid element, as 
newspapers would say, to pour forth its boiling flood, scalding the arm 
of the diminutive mischief-maker in his frantic endeavours to rescue his 
sugary treasures, and running into the laps of his two sisters, who cease 
their private feuds to scream in unison. The table, being on castors, 
recedes on being stormed by Watty, leaving him sprawling and roaring 
on the floor. Materfamilias raises a cry of alarm, and Paterfamilias, dis- 
turbed from digesting his muffins and his evening paper, starts up, and 
rings the bell furiously. Here the curtain would drop on this family 
picture if it were enacted on the stage. Only as in real life no cur- 
tains kindly interfere to put an extinguisher upon over-wrought scenes, 
there followed, of course, a tremendous bustle and summoning of ser- 
vants, a cross fire of orders about fetching the doctor, and pacifying 
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Annie and Pamela, who were more frightened than hurt ; and, towering 
above all, Papa’s voice pronouncing in stentorian tones the sentence : 
“Take all the children away, nurse; and mind—they are not to take 
tea with us for a month to come.” 

But, as before said, those parents who bluster and scold, when ill- 
trained children try their patience beyond endurance, never carry out 
their own sentences ; and if you looked in upon Bramble Cottage, the 
very next evening, you would witness the whole group seated as usual 
round the tea-table, and misbehaving themselves as usual, proving the 
inconsistency of parental wrath, and the nullity of Pa’s repressive mea- 
sures, And the worst is, that parents often harbour a sneaking favoritism 
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for the worst behaved of their flock ; a pernicious and fatal precedent for 
the other children, should these incline to be more orderly and obedient. 
I have insisted on the advantage children derive from being talked 
with kindly and rationally by their parents, and not treated as dolls 
merely calculated to serve for playthings ; but I must protest against 
the bad taste of many mothers, who, when friends call upon them, take 
that opportunity of caressing and toying with their children, instead of 
attending to their visitors. A very shrewd grandmamma once observed, 
in my hearing, that “when either a child or a dog were in the room, no 
conversation was possible.” And the good lady hit the nail upon the 
head. Doggy certainly does engross a large share of attention; and as 
to the young olive branches, when Mamma shows you little Jessie, and 
tells you what a “sweet little dear” she is, and how pretty she looks in 
the lace frock Aunt Dandle gave her—“ Now do wait, and nurse shall 
put it on!”---and how clever Harry is, though hitherto he has only sat 
kicking his heels, and replying by a sullen “yes” or “no” to the visitor's 
good-natured inquiries, you are called upon to assent rapturously, on 
pain of being reproached with not liking the dear, darling little ones. 
The habit of letting loose a whole flock of children to be quartered 
on the guests’ laps, and to rifle the dessert dishes after a company 
dinner, is one that would be “more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” When the parents are sensible people, I have seen this 
' eeremony performed without annoyance to any one, the little ones eom- 
ing like shadows and so departing, quietly taking what was given them, 
not crying when dismissed, and leaving a pleasant impression of winning 
childhood. But how often are they positive nuisances to the guests, when 
unrestrained by over-indulgent parents! The “funny” man of the party 
takes Master Jack on his knee, and crams him with all the sweetmeats 
within reach, and fills his pocket with crackers (it is a cheap way of being 
very popular with the youngsters, and gaining the goodwill of the hosts), 
and plies him with wine, regardless of course whether he is injuring 
his health or not, for the “funny” man is a diner out, and nothing else. 
But the rest of the invading army, who edge themselves in between the 
shoulders of the guests, are anything but welcome. Miss Netty, in her 
eagerness to secure some preserved ginger, spills it over Mrs. Flauntaway’s 
white moire antique dress ; Master Charles treads on Miss Pierpoint’s 
lace flounces ; while Ned lets fall a wine glass, the contents of which 
descend in a rosy shower on the shirt front of a gentleman, on the ledge 
of whose chair he had perched himself, the better to survey the expanse 
of fruits and sweets awaiting the invaders; and though Mamma, for 
form’s sake, exclaims at each fresh mishap: “If you do so, I shall turn 
you out of the room,” the deed is done, only to be followed by others of 
a similar nature. Presently Master Jack, who has gorged himself like a 
boa-constructor on his friend’s knee, slides down, after certain cabalistic 
words have passed between them, and, creeping behind the chair of a 
very starched spinster, suddenly pulls a cracker just at her ear, which 
makes her start and utter a little scream ; and, as she delights in attract- 
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ing attention, she leans back, affecting to faint, when the gold clasp to 
which are fastened some long flowing ringlets falls upon the fioor, and is 
picked up by the “funny” man’s hopeful pupil, who forthwith takes it 
to Mamma saying: ‘ Ma, dear, did you know Miss Evergreen wore false 
hair?” which outrageous freak accelerates the dismissal of the children 
and the departure of the ladies. 

Would it not be better if, instead of laying this tax on your friends’ 
longanimity, in order to make a display of your parental fondness, the 
dainties were distributed amongst the children next day en farnille ? 
They would certainly enjoy them more, and your guests would not have 
their tempers so sorely tried. But then, to be sure, the youngest darling, 
with its fair locks, makes such a pretty contrast with Mamma’s dark 
locks, when seated on her lap and plied with as many kisses as sweets, 
and elicits such flattering comments from the gentlemen that support 
the lady of the house on either side, that a mere private distribution 
of fruit and sugar-plums amongst the children, would be very tame in 
comparison. Yet I’m sure little “‘Tootsy,’ as Mamma calls him, would 
like it best, nay that he would prefer the sugar-plums being more 
plentiful than the kisses. At that aye the main chance is valued above 
sentiment (infancy and old age assimilate); and I once heard a fond young 
father complain that his little three year old boy suffered himself to be 
caressed just as if he had said, ‘‘ There kiss me, and have done.” 

To show the pitch of weakness and folly which over-indulgent 
parents may attain, I have actually seen a Paterfamilias, who is very 
business-like and rational on all matters where his children are not 
concerned, so far forget the proprieties of civilized life at one of these 
juvenile saturnalia, that on his wife's rising as the signal for the 
ladies to retire, he called out across the table: “ My dear! Sempronia 
has not yet done!” Nor did the little spoiled Sempronia harbour 
the least notion of having done munching almonds and raisins and 
sweetmeats for the next quarter of an hour at least. Materfamilias, 
therefore, sat down obediently, an example forcibly imitated by all the 
wondering ladies of her society. 

With children, if you give an inch, they, of course, take an ell; it 
is but human nature so to do. Therefore, I did not very much wonder, 
on making a morning call some days after, to hear the same Sempronia 
turn round sharply on her mother, who was talking French to a 
Hungarian, to whom that language was more familiar than English, 
saying imperatively: “Talk English, that I may understand.” And 
forthwith Mamma did as she was bid, though she ought to have 
replied: “ Attend to your French lessons, child, and then you would 
be able to understand what people say.” It is painful to think of 
what the parents will have to suffer by and bye when this youthful 
tyrant is grown up. 

Without advocating the absurd system current in the fashionable 
world, of never letting one’s children be seen till they “come out,” and 
while deeming it right and fit they should occasionally see and talk 
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with their parents’ intimates, it is certainly an injudicious practice to 
let children be present at all the calls their mother receives. While 
they are apparently lounging in a corner, or perhaps pretending to read, 
be certain that their young ears catch up every word you utter, parti- 
cularly if you drop your voice to a whisper. If you hint at Miss Bessie 
Brown’s being engaged to Cornet Highfeather, they will blab it out to 
all their little playmates, and the boys will ask the young lady, next 
time she calls, whether she isn’t fond of a soldier, in hopes of making 
her blush. Callers who are indifferent to the children’s welfare, are apt 
to touch upon topics which ought not to be discussed before juvenile 
listeners, on the mistaken plea of: “ Oh, they do not understand.” I beg 
your pardon, ma'am: by dint of hearing things they have no business to 
hear, they are but too apt to grow worldly wise before their time. 

“Pa,” cried young Hopeful, after witnessing a quarrel between his 
parents, while he sat astride on the back of the sofa, “when will you 
and Ma get Sir Cresswell Cresswell to divorce you?” 

Parents ! 

‘* Assume a virtue if you have it not!” 
for it becomes a merit to do so before your children. _Never wrangle, 
and never tell lies before them. There is something so holy in the 
innocence of childhood that even the most perverse ought to respect 
their presence as that of sinless angels. Besides, if they ever catch 
you tripping in the matters of truth they wili presently-be down 
upon you with the quickness of lawyers or detectives, confounding you 
with the inexorable logic of their artless “whys” and “wherefores.” 
Next to these imperious duties, again I cry do not spoil them, unless 
you wish the sweet little dears of to-day to prove little demons and 
your tyrants and tormentors in the end. Teach them to be humane to 
all the brute creation ; if not for higher motives and the love of God, as 
it ought to be, at least for your own selfish advantage. If your children 
are allowed to beat and ill-use animals, unchecked and unreprimanded, 
you sow the seeds of heartlessness and ingratitude, which will prove 
bitter fruit, indeed, to yourselves. Remember that Providence, for its 
own wise purposes, aiming chiefly at the reproduction and preservation 
of the human species, has implanted a much larger amount of love in 
parents’ breasts towards their offspring than children ever feel towards 
their parents. It is Nature’s law, and long ago the “Spectator” 
deplored that filial gratitude should be so much feebler an incentive 
to love, than the all-powerful parental instinct. ‘Hence, it is obvious 
that children’s affections must therefore be sedulously cultivated, that 
they may learn to appreciate the immense debt of gratitude due to 
really good and sensible parents. Partly by foolish indulgence, and 
partly to save yourselves momentary trouble, you make them self- 
willed and headstrong, and then are very angry at a later period 
if the faults of the boy sprout into vices on his reaching man’s estate. 
The spoiling system is poison administered in raspberry-jam. Reform 
it altogether ! 

















DRINKING-FOUNTAINS IN THE DOG-DAYS. 


—— 


Gorne out one morning, in London, with my canine companion, an 
aristocratic little minion whose life was one of uninterrupted indulgence, 
I was attracted by the appearance of certain printed placards at the 
corners of divers streets, the object of which was to admonish the public 
in the least ceremonious and most unmistakable manner that we were 
in “THe Dog-pays.” The words “Mad Dogs,” frightfully suggestive, 
stared me in the face ; and the lolling tongue of my little friend as he 
panted along, the sultry heat, and the choking avidity of the kennels 
which not one drop of water, fresh or foul, moistened for the throats of 
the vagrant or neglected “friends of man,” moved me to a sense of not 
only the sufferings entailed upon these faithful and valuable creatures by 
the infliction of thirst, but also of the danger to ourselves from neglect- 
ing what is no less a measure of prudent caution than it is a duty of 
humanity. I allude, of course, to the providing a supply of water to the 
poor beasts, that, as matters are at present, too often seek for it in vain, 
suffer, and, according to the old and received opinion, become dangerous 
to. their owners or the passer-by. In proposing that some immediate 
effort should be made to effect this reform, I am quite aware that if 
I found my plea for the poor dogs exclusively upon the misery of a 
duinb beast tortured by thirst—that fiercest of all physical sufferings— 
I shall run the risk of defeating my object. The rights of the lower 
creation are scarcely suspected, notwithstanding the fact that the great 
book of instruction, Tue Bisue, is in every home ; and the often help- 
less, beautiful, and innocent animals that Gop made, pronounced to be 
“good,” and for a wise purpose placed with Adam in the Garden of Eden, 
have become the victims of man’s ignorance, cruelty, and neglect. 

To direct attention to the wants of “animals,” or to entreat for their 
better usage by their masters, has provoked derision and laughter; and 
some grave men and gentle-looking women have gone so far as to censure 
the folly. _The anti-humanitarians who, despite the first of Genesis, 
persist in thinking that the son of Adam, and he only under certain 
conditions, has claim to fair treatment, will not take the trouble to 
second a suggestion which contemplates the sole benefit of a suffering 
beast. But if, in retaining my own view of the lawful rights of every 
living thing that the Divine wisdom has called into existence, I include 
that of the not too sensitive part of the community, and, pointing to 
the printed bills for which decoration of the walls we are indebted to the 
prévoyance of the Metropolitan police—I beg the anti-humanitarians to 
voL. Vv. - : 25 
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mark the words in huge capitals “Map Dogs ;” I may hope to convince 
them that a frequent cause of terrible suspense might be avoided, if 
stone-troughs, wooden tubs, or earthenware pans, were placed in con- 
venient spots at the corners of streets and elsewhere, where poor thirsty 
dogs could have recourse to them in their distress at all seasons, but 
especially in “the dog-days.” 

I am cognizant of the fact that men of science differ as to the origin 
of hydrophobia ; but so long as the origin of that dire and, as yet, in- 
curable malady is involved in mystery, and that it is generally believed 
to be developed in the canine species by privation of water in the great 
heats of the summer, so long will it be an act of the merest prudence to 
provide means for allaying the thirst of the fevered animals. None but 
those who, feeling an interest in the lower creation, direct their attention 
to the treatment of the dumb beast, could credit the amount of blind 
ignorance and cruel thoughtlessness from which animals in a state of 
domesticity suffer. A hundred times I have seen a dog’s water-bowl 
choked with dust, dirt, and dry straws ; the creature chained at his post, 
under a burning sun, the eyes red, the jaws open, the tongue hanging 
out, and the flanks heaving ; and as many times I have heard the barely 
suppressed laugh or the brutal sneer greeting the request that water 
might be given to the poor beast. I have as often known cats, even 
reputed favourites, quit the basement, steal furtively up-stairs, pass the 
drawing-room, and glide into the bed-chamber of some recognized 
friend to the feline race, making their way to the water-jug, and search- 
ing for the relief which they failed to discover in the kitchen or the 
scullery. 

*‘ No great matter,” some will say ; “a cat, indeed !” 

True, “a cat indeed ;” but cats have had fits; have bitten the by- 
standers ; have caused hydrophobia; but if they are innocent of the 
latter, and may spit, scratch, bite, and go into convulsions, with no detri- 
ment but to themselves, all the world knows and trembles at the ravies 
of the dog. “Map Dogs ;” “Map Dogs ;” the police warn us: and as 
the great and sudden heat, the parched earth, the dusty pavement, and 
the baked-up kennels, reduce to nil the probability of the poor dogs 
being able to find one drop of water, let us for our own sakes and the 
children’s give them to drink. 

As | have already suggested, stone troughs, wooden tubs, earthenware 
vessels coarse and strong, would be inexpensive and might be supplied 
under an organized movement initiated by some kind and wise in- 
dividuals. Mr. Gurney would very probably take the development of 
the plan into consideration. These troughs, tubs, or pans might be 
attached by chains or otherwise beneath the drinking-fountains which 
ornament the Metropolis, and where so much water, precious to the for- 
gotten beasts who cannot cool their tongues in it, is wasted and thrown 
down the grating ; and where fountains are not, they might be placed 
in suitable localities, and surely the humane feeling and common sense of 
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the public, from the six-foot anti-humanitarian down to the diminutive 
gamin in home-made knickerbockers, would respect the “ DRINKING- 
FOUNTAINS,” of “THE POOR DOGS,” and see that pan, tub, or trough, was 
kept duly supplied and with clean water. 

‘In Paris* the fountains run at certain hours of the day, and cooling 
streams are in abundance for any dogs so fortunate as to wear u muzzle 
that admits of their drinking. When I returned to Enyland, I saw with 
regret that in giving the drinking-fountains to their fellow-men my 
compatriots had, through an oversight no doubt, missed a first-rate 
opportunity of “killing two birds with one stone,” and cheaply supply- 
ing a similar boon to their faithful, affectionate, but too often cruelly 
treated, friend—the Dog. 

Can we not remedy the effect of that oversight. The venerable chair- 
man of The Metropolitun Free Drinking-Fountains Association, SamuEL 
Gurney, Esq., M.P., is at this most seasonable moment calling for sub- 
scriptions to repair the existing fountains, and to erect additional ones in 
London. Now is the time to press our suit and petition, that the poor 
dogs in the streets may profit while the work is in hand, and every foun- 
tain, old or new, be provided with a substantial stone trough for the recep- 
tion of the earnestly desired water, which is now wantonly wasted ; while 
the wretched animal fevered with thirst is too often proclaimed “mad” 
by the timid or mischievous, and knocked on the head by the policeman. 
Some slight attention has been paid to the subject ; and here and there 
we find a receptacle for waste water beneath a drinking-fountain: but 
as a rule, such provision has been entirely neglected. Of the torture of 
thirst, the Dog in the long heats of summer is continually the victim, 
and it will be an immense revolution in his favour, if we can all bear 
in mind, and to some purpose, that in his case, as in that of his master, 
water is a necessary of life. 

The cost of the troughs will be but little: the boon to the animal 
incalculable : and with plenty of cool, clean water lying within his reach 
the faithful friend of man will not so frequently in the dog-days present 
those appearances of distress which the nervous and ignorant are ever 
ready to regard as hydrophobia. There will be fewer lolling tongues and 
panting chests ; fewer blood-shot eye-balls ; and fewer hurried marches 
and erratic movements. “ Drinking-fountains for dogs” once established, 
will wonderfully diminish the number of “cases of hydrophobia,” which 
in the summer, annually, terrify the reader of the newspapers, for very 
certainly fewer “Mad Dogs” will be seen, chased, and sacrificed, after 

*I cannot help remarking that, notwithstanding the liberal supply of water, the 
condition of the dog in Paris is one of martyrdom during the dog-days, or rather for 
nine months in the year. In deference to the foolish panic of the Parisians, dogs are 
muzzled ; and so cruelly, so carelessly, and so ignorantly, that the majority of the un- 
happy animals are deprived of the power of drinking, and subjected to unspeakable 
distress, as they can neither put out their tongues or even open their jaws, while 


wearing the instrnment of torture imposed upon them by the intelligence of the 
authorities. 
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having been frightened into fury by the shouts, yells, and missiles of 
the mob. 

A suggestion put forward in the pages of “ The Rose, The Sham- 
rock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is more likely to work good for our 
favourites than in the columns of the Post, Times, Standard, or Morning 
Star—the latter, aided though it is by the tender humanity of William 
Howitt himself. 

The question of peace or war is on the tapis; in politics, to-day, no 
man can tell what to-morrow may bring forth ; the fate of kingdoms— 
of a vast Republic—is in the balance; and to hope that a plea for 
“ Dogs’ Drinking-fountains” would arrest attention, even if admitted at 
this moment into one of the leviathans of the press might be scarcely 
reasonable ; at best, an obscure corner, a passing glance, and an ephemeral 
existence, are all that could be expected. In “The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle Magazine,” the case is very different: politics are not 
the business of the accomplished Editress ; nor the amusement of her 
readers ; and I feel very safe of my ground. The dog is a favourite 
of all gifted and generous natures ; of all graceful and high-born women : 
a page devoted to his interests will be read with sympathy by those who 
admire his beauty, estimate his courage, sagacity, fidelity, and affection ; 
and have the will and the power to serve him. The stone-troughs, or 
“ Drinking-fountains for Dogs,” I trust will be forthcoming ; and what 
is done in London and Edinburgh may be done in Dublin and else- 
where. I conclude with an extract serving for epigraph to a touching 
and an ably reasoned pamphlet on behalf of “ The Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs,”* Holloway, near London, established in 1860, under 
the patronage of the Right Hon. the Lady Millicent Barber, and other 
female members of the British aristocracy : 

“TI cannot understand that morality which excludes. animals from 


human sympathy, or releases man from the debt and obligations he 
owes to them.” 


E. 8. C. 
The Dog-Days. 


*This praiseworthy little Charity is very deserving of assistance: it has been 
noticed most favourably in ‘‘AIl the Year Round,” ‘‘Once-a-Week,” and ‘‘The 
_ Queen” newspaper. 
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BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 


Amonest books not intended to be amusing, but often essentially so, 
I think diaries should have the place of honour ; especially, perhaps, the 
diaries of that diary-keeping age—the seventeenth century. Few or none 
of these can compare, of course, with those of Samuel Pepys and George 
Fox ; but Thomas Burton, Esquire, member of the Parliaments of Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, self-elected reporter, and occasional critic and 
editor of the debates of those Parliaments, is a great mirth-provoker 
as well as an honest instructor. He wrote his little, cramped, nearly 
illegible, notes for his own use, not for ours; a fact which has made 
him a reporter of himself to us as well as of his compeers, friends, 
and enemies. 

In reading Mr. Burton’s reports, one has little wonder at the im- 
patience of the Great Protector with political talking-institutions, or 
at the vigorous way in which he settled the interminable talks of the 
Long Parliament. One feels occasionally, in looking over Mr. Burton’s 
notes, that it would have been a good thing if he had dealt in the same 
rapid way with his own Parliament, or if his ghost had arisen to clear 
the House of his son’s long-winded burgesses. The members quarrel, 
quibble, split straws and hairs with all the pragmatic vanity of ao 
public-house debating club. They were called together to set the nation 
in order, to bring such a Jerusalem as they could out of the country’s 
Babylonian condition. ‘ But,” says Mr. Sadler (member for Yarmouth), 
in March the 9th, 1659, “more Babylon is within us than without us, 
by falling upon petty babbling things.” 

The debate of March 1659 was, indeed, an important one; for it 
concerned, as Mr. Sadler said, their “own foundations.” What did 
these honourable talking-men stand upon? Who gave them the right 
to stand there? For whom did they debate; for Englishmen only, or 
for Scotchmen and Irishmen also? If for the latter, had the thirty 
Scotch and thirty Irish members a right to sit in the House? Were 
Scotland and Ireland conquered by England, or united to England ? 

These were the questions which called up warm blood, fiery words, 
scriptural arguments, historical precedents, and petty amusing anecdotes, 
from the quaint co-representatives of Thomas Burton, Esquire. At the 
beginning of March they began to debate upon “the bounds and powers 
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of the other House,” i.e., the House of Lords. Was there to be a House 
of Lords? Was the old House of Lords legally taken away? The right 
honourable House was suing, in forma pauperis, to the honourable 
House to be admitted to some share in the government, and the talking 
about government. Colonel Terrill, M.P. for Aylesbury, made a long and 
able speech, full of history and precedent, at the end of which he moved 
that the old Peers abolished by the Commons in 1648, should be restored ; 
so the nation would again possess its three estates—Protector (vice King), 
Lords, and Commons. The difficulty felt on the other side, and strongly 
expressed by the Attorney-General was this: If the Lords be restored— 
if their abolition is not in force ; Charles Stuart must be restored—his 
abolition is not in force, “ Peerage will bring in regality,” said he, “and 
that high and great enough.” Charles Stuart, he was sure, “‘ was at the 
bottom of it.” The Attorney-General declared that they all stood there 
“upon a new foundation,” he held “the House in being to be the other 
House.” 

After the Parliament had been debating this question for nine days, 
they were surprised and stopped by a sub-question. Some one declared 
that “the Scotch and Irish members sit upon no foot of law.” They 
ought to be excluded until it was settled whether they were members or 
were not. Thereupon a new debate sprung up, which was carried on with 
great warmth from March the 9th to March the 21st, and which then 
concluded, more because the members had worn out their patience and 
strength, than their arguments. It was resolved by a majority of nearly 
a hundred that the Scotch members should sit. Singularly enough, the 
very question was begged by the manner of their vote; for the Scotch 
and Irish members, to the great irritation of their opponents, themselves 
voted that themselves should sit. 

During this debate, the House of Parliament gave a prototype for 
deliberative political assemblies, of which the future copies must be sought 
in North America and not at Westminster. A Mr. Young—but whether 
Philip Young, M.P. for Shrepshire, or Walter Young, M.P. for Honiton, 
I, do not know—declared that there was only one place to which he 
could compare their honourable House for its “darkness, great noise, and 
horrid confusion,” and thet was “a cockpit.” Dr. Clarges stood up, and 
told him not to use “unparliamentary language.” Sir Arthur Haselrigge 
said Mr, Young was quite justified by the condition of the House. Then, 
for a whole hour, in pitch darkness, the quaint representatives went on 
wrangling on this motion: “ Whether candles should be brought in.” 
“‘ Divers stood up to speak,” says Mr. Burton ; “there was a great noise 
and horrid confusion. Some moved for candles, others to adjourn.” The 
question was at. last put to the vote. It was carried against the candles 
by a small majority, and all the members took themselves home. It was 
then seven o’clock, which, at that part of March, would be about an hour 
and a quarter after sunset. It was resolved to meet at eight the next 
morning; rather early, as contrasted with the practice of our existing 
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Parliament. Sir Harry Vane and Sir Henry Ingoldsby began a quarrel 
as the House broke up, the latter having said the former “could be well 
spared” in future debates. ‘Some excepted against that expression,” 
writes Burton ; “but (they wanted to get to supper) it was late.” 

The’ dusk, and the deepening of dusk into night, was nearly every 
evening the signal for small unparliamentary battles. On the evening of 
March the 7th, many of the members, weary of the day’s battle, which 
had been waging from an early hour in the morning (with the interval 
of one to three o'clock), began to hum, while others left the House. 
Sir William Wheeler, member for Westbury, stood up. “I move for 
candles,” said he, “and also that humming be forborne, which is not 
parliamentary, nor ever used but at orations and in schools.” Sir Walter 
Earle and: Mr. Hungerford then moved that the doors should be shut. 
“TI am sorry to see night work,” cried out Sir John Northcote, then 
member for Devonshire ; “I never knew good come of it.” Candles were 
brought, however, and immediately after it was “ Resolved that the door 
be kept shut from any of the members going out.” The forced debate 
continued until one o’clock the next morning. A few days later, on the 
18th, the members continued talking without much notice of the grow- 
ing dusk. The Speaker, fearing a repetition of the unpleasantries of the 
previous week, rose and said: “If you please not to sit in the dark ; you 
had best speak of it in the light (i.e, order candles in time). You know 
the confusion before.” Another day, in the same month, they disputed 
about the number of candles. Serjeant Maynard having moved for lights, 
Sir Harry Vane, wishing to stop the business and go home or elsewhere, 
said: ‘I move that only two candles be brought?” It was carried 
against Sir Harry. 

The question whether the Scotch should sit called out a great deal 
of Seottish fervour, A contemporary critic declared that many of 
the Scottish members had never been nearer Scotland than Gray’s Inn 
Lane. A great many contended that the thirty ought not to be 
admitted as a matter of right, but, as a matter of prudence, they 
should be continued in the House. Colonel Birch said it was “for 
the interest of Jesus Christ” they should sit. Mr. Sadler applied 
St. Paul’s: distinction between being justified by the law and by 
faith ; by faith they should continue members’ of the House. Mr. 
Burton notes down that there was altum risum, tremendous laughter, 
during part of Mr. Sadler's speech. Mr. Bulkeley thought it would 
be a blessing to have them ; first, because there was not one church in 
Scotland where the Word of God was not taught (an assertion followed 
by cries’ of guery, guery, says Mr. Burton) ; and, secondly, ‘ because,” 
said he, “ you cannot lay taxes on them without them. Your army 
is in arrears. All.the burthen will lie on England.” Mr. Boscawen, 
member. for: Truro, said the Act of Union was a national sin ; it was 
“ made’ but by the fag end of the Long Parliment, so had no legal foot.” 
He too was greeted with altum risum. Dr. Loftus, an Irishman, grew 
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very fiery and imprudent ; he said that as there were amongst the old 
Peers certain who always voted ad nutum Regis ; so now he could see 
many who voted only ad nutum Protectoris. Honest Mr. Burton was 
shocked at his Celtic rashness. “This is a high reflection ;” he writes. 
“TJ pray that he may give satisfaction.” 

It seems that the country began to grumble a little out-of-doors at 
the time which “this big-bellied question,” as Colonel Terrill called it, 
was taking up. “ We have been ten days in travail,” said the gallant 
member. ‘This question gave your predecessor his death,” said Sir 
James Harrington, to the Speaker pro tem. Sir Lislebone Long, the 
Speaker, had died five days before, during the debate. Before it was 
finally settled, however, the members had to dispute passionately how 
the question should be put, whether as justice, legality, or prudence. 
‘“We shall never have done,” cried Major Burton, “if we sit thus to 
hear one answer another.” Thomas Burton’s notes grow warm at this 
climax. ‘“ Mr. Salway snarled,” he writes. Some moved, “That nothing 
might be offered that might make the House ridiculous.” Fimally it 
was carried, without any disagreeable qualification, that the Scotch 
members should sit. “We are one clod of earth,” said Mr. Harley ; 
“Neptune kisses our shore on every side. We are as in a cock-boat. 
We move securely while we do not divide. This will be such a division 
as that of Polinus. He could divide the ships by cutting them in 
halves, and making them useless.” 

The Scots were obliged to be as meek as they could under the various 
tudenesses of this debate ; for General Monk was amongst them with 
that victorious army which had been Cromwell’s means of union, accord- 
ing to one party ; according to another, his means of conquest. When 
the Scotch thirty was accepted, however, the Irish thirty had still to be 
disputed on. This was a work of one day. Major Ashton; M.P. for 
Louth and Meath, reminded the House that they were n.t Irishmen. 
*“T am a member for Ireland, and an Englishman,” he said ; “ we serve 
no more for Ireland than for England.” “I am not to speak for Ire- 
land,” said Sir Thomas Stanley, M.P. for Tipperary and Waterford, : 
“but for the English in Ireland.” There was some opposition to their 
continuance, but the precedent of the Scotch members was too strong 
in their favour; so it was resolved that the members for Ireland should 
continue to sit. 

- After a parenthesis of nearly a month, the ground was thus cleared 
for return to the original motion before the House. That they “transact” 
with the “other House.” 

The chief subjects of debate, or rather of dispute, for the rest of the 
month of March 1659, were: the hard question of the Excise ; petitions 
from different places about the election of burgesses ; a petition from the: 
county of Durham, that it might be represented in Parliament; and two- 
very strange petitions from sixty and more stp eng se - ‘hed beta 
sqld into slavery in Barbadoes. tin . 
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In 1654, there was a rising in favour of the King (Charles II.) 
at Salisbury, Exeter, and parts of the West. Penruddocke and other 
leaders were gibbeted. The less prominent royalists, and many 
suspected persons (amongst others the present petitioners), were kept 
prisoners for a year. The High Sheriff at the end of that time suddenly 
released them, drove them herd-like through the streets of his city of 
Exeter, and shipped them at Plymouth aboard the “John of London,” 
Captain John Cole, master. After some six weeks’ voyage, they landed 
at the Isle of Barbadoes; and, on May 1656, the captain sold them 
“to most inhumane and barbarous persons, for one thousand five 
hundred and fifty pound weight of sugar a-piece, more or less according 
to their working faculties. There were amongst them clergymen of 
the Church of England (this is noticed by Walker in his ‘Sufferings 
of the Clergy’), gentlemen, officers, women, and aged persons. Their 
labour was to grind at the sugar mills and attend to the furnaces. 
They had nothing to eat but potatoes and potato-sodden water. Some 
of them were sold and exchanged from master to master. They slept 
in styes, and were often whipped brutally at the whipping-posts.” 

Here was a strange condition for free Englishmen and Christians ! 
“Even the Turks,” says one of the petitions, “do not sell and enslave 
those of their own country and religion.” ‘Who was originally guilty of 
this cruel piece of work ? 

The petitioners accused three gentlemen sitting as members in that 


present Parliament. They had been sold, they said, “as the goods and 
chattels of Martin Noel (Alderman of London, and M.P. for Stafford) ; of 
Major Thomas (Alderman of London) ; and Captain Hatsell (M.P. for 


” 


Plympton).” These petitions were read on the 20th of March before the 
Grand Committee of Grievances, and again on the 25th before the whole 
House. 

Sir John Copleston, the High Sheriff of Exeter, and M.P. for Barn- 
staple, who had driven them from prison to ship-board, rose first to op- 
pose the petition. He defended himself for sending them to Plymouth; 
what ‘became of them at Plymouth he neither knew nor inquired. 
Alderman “NXoel rose next. He traded, he said, in Barbadoes; mer- 
chants often asked him to send good artificers.. He generally searched 
the prisons for such men. He thought these priests and gentlemen 
would suit his correspondents. -They are not exactly slaves; they 
serve five years only, after that they may have the yearly salary of 
the island. They only work from six to six (only twelve hours a 
day in Barbadoes!) He hints to the House that it should not quarrel 
with the merchants of that isle. “It is not so odious as is represented ; 
it is a place as grateful to you for trade as any part of the world.” 

In this report of the Alderman’s speech, Mr. Burton has given us, 
I think, a clear miniature-painting of ‘the selfish, money-loving Puritan 
merchant and politician. The other members who spoke against the 
petition affected to see a Cavalier plot at the bottom of it. Captain 
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Hatsell declared that he saw the men shipped, and never saw any men 
go aboard with more cheerfulness. 

The petition was supported by two parties, by the Crypto-Cavaliers— 
such as Serjeant Maynard and Mr. Annesley (afterwards Earl of Anglesey) 
—and by the extreme Anti-Cavaliers and Republicans. ‘I could hardly 
hold weeping,” said Sir Arthur Haslerigge, “when I heard the petition.” 
He is no friend, as every one knows, to Cavaliers : he is a friend to the 
privileges of the House. But it is not for Cavaliers, but for the liberty 
of Englishmen, and for law, that he is compelled to support the petition. 
“If our liberties come to this we have fought fair and caught a frog. 
Our ancestors left us freemen. If we have fought our sons into slavery, 
we are of all men most miserable.” Sir Henry Vane also supported the 
petition. “ Rowland Thomas,” he said, “ was put under hatches, and saw 
no light till he reached Barbadoes, and then was sold for £100.” He, 
could not look on this as a Cavalierish business, but as concerning the 
liberty of all the free-born people of England. 

It is the fashion now to speak of the Restoration of the Constitution, 
Church, and King, as a reactionary work, and even indeed as a retro- 
gression. We who believe that God is the King and Governor of the 
nations think it rather a work of real progress. The Restoration was 
the liberation of our country. If we put ourselves into the condition of 
the great mass of our ancestors, and read the history of 1640 to 1660; 
(not in the adapted and doctored biographies published during the last 
few years, but) in the newspapers, diaries, and pettier publications of 
the time, such as the great royal collection now in the British Museum, 
with the well-known “E” prefixed in the catalogue, we shall vindicate 
the apparently extravagant joy of England, Scotland, and Ireland at 
the Restoration. 










































UNION. 


Aorivity is the normal and healthy condition of all things; and in 
its legitimate application brings increase of power and strength, from the 
ceaseless activity of the complicated machinery of the heavenly bodies— 
diffusing universal change, and life, and energy—to the strengthened 
muscle of the brawny blacksmith’s arm. Life, mysterious life, is activity 
embodied in matter. Rest is death—whether in comet flight, or student's 
toil; in ambition, in governments, in the air we breathe, or the organisms 
that air sustains. Union, the parent of activity, alone diffuses life; but 
not the union of passive agreement, of identity. Such is the union of 
a dead, cold metal, or of the great Sahara; such is the lifeless unity of 
some people who seem to be capable of entertaining but one idea at a 
time, and nurse that one in barrenness, till, like a decayed tooth, it drops 
out piecemeal, and leaves scarce a chasm to tell of former occupancy. 
But the union that produces life is that of contrarieties ; the union of 
elements, strong, struggling, yet bound in one; opposites conjoined, acting 
and re-acting on each other ; the union of land and sea, as shown in the 
activity of maritime life; of dry and moist, in the luxuriant vegetation 
of well-watered districts ; the union of different natures, constituting 
social life ; the union of active and. passive, in seed and soil, and in spirit 
and matter of animal life; the union of thought and impulse, in intel- 
lectual life; and the union of heaven-laws working in a human mind, 
which, under the names of faith and works, constitutes religion. 

In material and organic life we find the same law pervading. Mind is 
the mover, matter the moved, whether we construct a locomotive, found 
an empire, or eat our dinner. 

And this type we find closely followed, from the highest genius of 
man to the drop of water. ‘The representatives of spirit and matter, 
active and passive, are in everything—in the volume which startles the 
world as in the ink that wrote it. We have the two bodies—-oxygen and 
hydrogen, electro-positive and electro-negative—each the extremity of its 
list, hence their difference and opposition are extreme ; but when united 
in one under the name of water, there is an energy of union almost 
unequalled, and only the most powerful means of the analyst can, 
restore their individuality. The configuration of a crystallized metal, 
which we may consider the first step towards organization, is due to 
the action of electricity on the particles of the metal. In binary com- 
pounds we have a further step towards life, and as we ascend through 
the various gradations to the most complex material compositions, we 
find the union, the life, stronger as the elements are more numerous 
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and conflicting. Like repels like, but attracts its opposite. North 
attracts south; phosphorus, oxygen; carbon, hydrogen; will, circum- 
stances; man, woman; everything its complement. But it is in organic 
life that we see union pre-eminently the parent of vitality. Everything 
has power and energy peculiar to itself; but if the fitting opposite be 
not there, it remains dead. Iron has wondrous energy and vigour, but 
alone, it is a dead, cold, passive inactivity; supply its appropriate 
complement, unite with it oxygen, and it becomes the source of life 
to vegetation, paints the beauty of the blushing rose, and gives the 
ruddy glow of health to the youthful cheek. 

Such is all life. The union of electricity with a simple element to 
form a crystal, is as truly life, as the most complicated animal organiza- 
tion. The higher the union, the more complex and diverse the com- 
ponents ; so much the higher will be the energy of the life. The plant 
gathers to itself a few inorganic substances, as lime, water, potash, silica, 
etc., and with these builds up its activity ; their separate energies acting 
and re-acting on each other, form the intensity of its life. Man sustains 
his life, nay produces, composes it, from the most heterogeneous mate- 
rials ; the food he eats must be of several kinds, and each ingredient of 
his food a complex organic substance, animal or vegetable; he must have 
the atmosphere, the ever varying influences of electric currents circu- 
lating in his system, resistance to muscular exertion, and the infinite 
longings of an eternal spirit, and the long drawn warp of circumstances. 
Such, and so varied, are the constituents of that wondrous thing human 
life ; and such the conflicting interests, and struggling opposites, that 
make up the intensity of our existence. 




















A WELSH VILLAGE. 


Ssoutp the fair reader, in casting her eye over the map of the 
United Kingdom, ever have deigned to notice that insignificant portion, 
called by some Wales, and by others, pleasantly, ‘‘ The Land of the Leek,” 
she will probably have noticed a county, in the extreme south-west, 
named Cardigan. Now, it is to a litile village in this county that I 
would direct the reader’s attention for a moment; not because it is 
remarkable for any great particularity, nor has it been ever storied in 
the rolls of fame, but because it will serve me as a fair example of the 
heading of this trifle. I am painfully aware that the theme has not 
much novelty to recommend it, nay, that the English people—woe worth 
the day—generally deem Wales not deserving a moment’s thought. Half 
in ignorance of the extreme beauty of the scenery, half contemptuous 
of such a humble portion of the fair domain ruled over by England’s 
Queen, they suffer both their ignorance and their contempt to lead them 
into a prejudiced idea of Cambria. 

Just as our mercurial neighbours, across the Channel, delighted to 
depict the English some years ago—for, with the march of improve- 
ment, their silly prejudices begin to fade away—just as they never 
considered the portrait of Milord Anglais complete unless he was 
attired in a voluminous gray rédingote, with countless pockets, with top- 
boots, and a hat turned up at the sides to complete. his costume ; just 
as in his moral character he resembled the bull-dog by his side, never 
opening his mouth without an oath, and observing the marriage tie 
by selling his wife to the highest bidder at “Smiffeld,” while to keep 
up this ferocious type, he lived entirely upon rosbif, and swallowed 
oceans of the national beer,—so does the Englishman, in his little 
turn, imagine the Welsh at the present day, not a whit more justly. 
With the word Wales rises before his eye a rough uncultivated land ; 
grand it is true, but savagely, barbarously, grand ; inhabited by a wild 
people, who talk a patois, quite unpronounceable by ordinary tongues, 
the strange peculiarity of which is that to make up a word, some twenty 
consonants have to be content with one vowel, thus making German a 
mellifluous language compared to it. 

Then, as regards the character of the people—thinks John com- 
placently—they are a few degrees removed from the savage ; were they 
not kept down by fear of our armies, they would rebel immediately ; 
and as for social amenities, the rites of hospitality, the courtesies of life, 
they are totally unknown. 

Truly, there is some excuse for the ignorance concerning Wales, for 
the writers who have taken upon themselves to treat of this country have 
failed signally from pure want of sympathy with native peculiarities 
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(it is not the ton to feel interest in the character of this miserable 
country), and the last writer on “ Wild Wales,” though he has written 
the very best book about gipsy life, has not only done nothing to 
remove the prejudice, but has left the reader in greater uncertainty 
than ever. Were we called upon to describe a Welshman—though 
Heaven forefend that from misjudged patriotism we should colour him 
too favourably—this is the character we would give him: we would 
say, that he unites the stern indomitable pluck of the Englishman 
with the canny prudence so characteristic of Scotia’s sons, and lightens 
it up all together with an Irishman’s sly rollicking humour. 

One has only to live amongst Welsh, and study their peculiarities 
thoroughly, in order to know this, to see their style of living, their 
sincere religious feelings. I have no hesitation in affirming that Welsh 
sailors are the most God-fearing race of men possible ; their thorough 
contempt for the artificial and conventional; their dear love for the 
fatherland, defended of yore by the heart’s blood of ancestors ; their 
close allegiance to the prejudices and customs of the country-; their 
inborn love of music and the beautiful; their open, frank bearing, 
rugged honesty, and genial temperament, in which dry humour is con- 
stantly peeping out. Of course they have their faults; many a cooler 
man would blame them as too impulsive, too easily persuaded for good 
or evil. This they cannot help. ‘ Nuturam expellas furco tamen usque 
recurret,” says the satirist ; which means, dear reader, that prison good 
dame Nature how we will, she will “gang her ain gait” at the last. 

Then, as regards their language; far from being the harsh patois 
which Englishmen love to call it, if properly pronounced it contains 
many a word which rivals in softness the Italian, it is capable of as 
much inflection as Greek, and, for general expressiveness, will brook 
comparison with any known tongue. This much in preface, let me 
proceed to my humble theme--the general life and appearance of a 
Welsh fishing village. 

Nestled among rocks, with the eternal hills keeping watch and ward 
around, and the sea at its feet chanting its endless song, stands the little 
village of Aber “ Aber,” I must explain to the uninitiated, means 
a place where two rivers meet and join the sea; hence Aberporth, 
Aberteify, where the Teifi, famed for its lordly salmon, empties itself; 
and Aberdovey, whose musical chimes, as runs the story, ring out, on 
St. David’s day, a fairy peal with no hand of mortal to assist. Other 
names are derived from the mountain scenery ; as “ Pen,’ or headland, 
gives its name to Penlan, Pencoed. 

The hamlet to which I am about to introduce the reader is not very 
large : a considerable sprinkling of fisherman’s huts, all with that cleanly 
wholesome appearance which characterizes the homes of poorer Welsh; 
two, or mayhap three, domiciles of loftier pretensions, where dwell the 
pastor, the dissenting minister—a never failing feature, for half the people 
are dissenters—and the retired sea captain, who is lord of his little cirele. 
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Feeling naturally curious to inspect the inner life of these people, we 
enter one of the fisher-huts, and are welcomed pleasantly by the “gude 
wife,” whose placid smile and rosy cheek tell their own tale of happy 
contentment, while the children, plant bach, as the vernacular hath 
it, stand round in open amazement, with mouth a-gape, and blue eyes 
open, from the sturdy boy of eight to the little “ toddles” who hides her 
blushing face in mother’s flannel apron. For our convenience the best 
chairs are reverently wiped and offered, and while the mother rushes out 
after another olive-branch, who will persist in keeping out of doors, we 
snatch a hasty glance round the cabin. We are absolutely astonished at 
the neatness—refinement, my pen had almost written—of the whole. 
What though no carpet cover the neatly sanded floor; though the walls, 
instead of being covered with gaudy paper, are whitewashed, there is still 
an air of “home” about everything, which is very grateful. From the 
rafters hang the invariable flitches of bacon, without which no Welsh 
housewife would consider her menage complete, upon the beautifully 
polished table reposes the noble old Bible, with its corners well studded 
with brass nails, heirloom in the fisher’s house, over which many an an- 
cestor’s frosty pow had bent in worship. Surrounding it, are a multitude 
of foreign curiosities, bowls from Russia, shells from the distant Indian 
shores, rare sea-weed, culled from the gardens in the bottom of the deep, 
anything, in fact, which a sailor’s mind, naturally curious, has prompted 
him to bring for the dear ones at home. ‘“ Pretty Poll,” screams a beauti- 
ful parrot, ill-taking it, jealous bird, that we have not noticed him before ; 
while a large Maltese cat makes decided overtures of friendship. Upon 
the walls are hung, or rather pasted, wonderfully coloured prints, chiefly 
Scriptural, in which the prodigal son, dressed like a dissipated mariner, 
is kneeling before his father, who looks like a Jew clothier ; and Daniel, 
attired in gorgeous crimson array, strikes terror into the hearts of lions, 
coloured a bright gamboge. In the midst of our survey the buxom wife 
re-enters, dragging in the refractory child, and to our inquiry after the 
goodman, answers; “Iss, indeed, and he is out with the boats, since the 
morning, is Owen ; we shall not see him till the night falls, and then 
he will come home to his sweet little Jenny,” catching up the petted 
one to her bosom, and kissing it, with a mother’s proud affection. Not 
without a certain seriousness though, is this answer made ; because for 
all that she knows, her Owen, “first of men to her,” may be battling 
for dear life, with the hungry waves, but still it seems scarcely possible, 
for the day is clear and beautiful, scarce a breath disturbs the wave, and 
nought is heard save the sound of the tide as it breaks dreamingly on 
the shingle, and the occasional whirring of a sea-gull, as she dips her 
pinions in the waters. 

In almost every trival answer that a true Welshman returns to your 
most common-place question, the native spirit of poetry breaks out ; and 
who can wonder at this, when it is a well-known fact that of all impro- 
visatori, the Welsh, except the Italians, are the best; it being customary 
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for a convivial party, to assemble in a tavern, and, in perfectly extenipore 
verse, satirize one another, much in the same way as the Romans did 
upon festal days in the infancy of satire. The style of singing is called 
pennition, and is a great favourite with the Welshman. 

Bidding the obliging housewife a very good day, we saunter forth 
into the merry sunshine, and watch the sea covered as it is with sails, 
the stately merchantman sitting the wave as a skilled horseman his 
steed, and the light revenue-cutter flitting like a gull over the surge. 
Picturesque groups of fisherwomen are scattered over the sands, super- 
intending the landing of the fish, or packing them for market, and ‘at 
first glance they remind you of Flemish vrows ; there is the short. petti- 
coat reaching to the knees, and disclosing an ancle that a duchess might 
sigh for, the cloth jacket, and the curious bonnet, stuck jauntily on the 
extreme top of their head. As they work they exchange good-humoured 
badinage with the passers, for your Welsh are famous in the art of 
repartee, and it behoveth a man to look well to his laurels should he 
enter into a contest with these fisherwives unprepared. The younger 
lassies are the most finished coquettes, and thoroughly prove Rochefou- 
cault’s maxim: ‘ All women are coquettes, though all do not practise 
coquetry, some being deterred by reason, some by fear ;” quite as well 
trained are these in the skilful use of the eye, as the belle of many 
seasons ; quite sensible are they that the stranger’s gaze is on, them, so 
they dart quick glances from eyes that rival the torquoise, and display 
pearly rows of teeth in merry laughter. Hard fate for the huge fisher- 
boy who has yon smiling lassie’s heart in keeping ; well knows he that 
the maiden whom he loves desperately has a countless string of admirers 
to excite his honest jealousy. So it is all the world over; “ amantium 
ire, pax, rursus bellum.” 

Do you not remember, Jones, friend of my bosom, how many heart- 
aches, and jealous fits the winning of the present Mrs. J. cost you. 
Remember you not how dreadfully you felt towards Thompson, your 
rival, how you could have fallen on him, and smitten him grievously, 
for that he danced a whole evening with your Angelina, while you 
glowered despitefully on him from the corner, and wished that his 
coat, like poor Philip’s in Thackeray’s tale, would burst up the back, 
or his gloves split, that he might become a public spectacle. How 
miserably you sought your pillow that night, oh, Jones! dnd how sternly 
you resolved, with much tragic language, to forswear treacherous women 
thenceforth ; and how speedily you changed your resolve next morning 
when the contrite Angelina hid her tearful face upon your breast, and 
vowed that she cared not for that wretch Thompson, and, of course, you 
believed her, and behaved like a very great gull, till you were deceived 
the second time. So it is, Jones, my boy, we were born to be woman’s 
silly toys, tossed thither and tossed hither, and when the playthings are 
broken we are taken up carefully, and petted, and soothed, and wept 
over. Ah, you may laugh now. scornfully enough, Jones, with Angelina 
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a matron, and the boys at Eton, but “time was” when these trifles 
wrung your heart full sorely. 

While I have been thus evoking sunny memories of the past, I have 
come down to the sea-wall, and here the kings of the place seem to be 
old fishermen, Nestors of the deep, who have made their last voyage, 
and drawn in their last fish, and now settle down calmly, to make 
ingenious toy-boats for their grand-children, or form the centre of an 
awe-struck audience as they chatter of the adventures in the times gone 
by. I can promise my readers no pleasanter pastime than a chat with 
these old “salts,” and though they do sometimes pass beyond the sober 
bounds of truth, in their startling tales of “Flying Dutchmen,” and 
“Sea Serpents,” still they might ‘reede us many a tale of grammarye,” 
that rivals all fiction. Give them but a sunny afternoon, a quid of 
tobacco, and an appreciative listener, and they will spin such yarns as 
shall make the most sceptical wonder. Hard lives have they spent, 
these ancient mariners, buffeted and tost upon many a stormy sea ; often 
had they despaired of life in the wild tempest, did they not know that 

‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 


For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Good luck to you, old Welsh fishermen, an honest God-fearing race 
are ye, aye! and when occasion needs, brave in your years, and as ready 
to man the life-boat as in the days of health and strength. 

Chatting with these, and looking over the .sea-wall, we observe a 
trim official little vessel stealing along under the shore, with sails set 
and cannon peeping from the port-holes. 

“‘Here’s the cutter,” says the old sailor in a confidential tone, “and 
her has got scent of some smuggling; the boys has petter take cara 
I do remember a stiffish battle we had with the cutter years ago by ;” 
and here the affable seanian glides into a narrative which space forbids 
us transcribing, suffice it to say that it illustrates the entire discomfiture 
of the Government and the triumphant landing of the smuggled spirits. 
Nothing seemingly can quench a Welsh fisherman’s love for smuggling ; 
he takes to it quite naturally, and is trained up “in the way he should 
go” to evade the grasp of the law. 

“Strange to say,” said the clergyman of the village, in an after talk 
with me—“ strange to say, though these fishermen and their families are 
really religious, and have veneration extremely large; though they attend 
church and chapel regularly, and would sooner cut their right hand off 
than injure their neighbours; though they live a quiet peaceable life,— 
still they deem it no breach of honour, no sin, to cheat the Government. 
To all my remonstrances, I get the invariable answer : ‘ But Mr. Thomas, 
dear, all our people have done so. My father was a good man, and he 
smuggled, and I follow his example, and smuggle too, and sure enough 
there is no harm in landing a few kegs of whisky spite of the cutter.’” 
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“May be,” returned I, “that the old spirit of resistance is not dead 
yet which made them hurl rocks upon the invaders’ head, and them- 
selves into the flood, rather than be taken by the Sasenach.” 

Sometimes these illicit proceedings end fatally ; for men, when their 
bleod is up, take no heed of consequences, and cases have occurred when 
the young fisherman, his family’s pride, has been brought to his home, 
shot through the heart in desperate resistance to the revenue officers. 

Among these Welsh worthies, sobriety is the rule, and drunken- 
ness the rare exception. Not that by sobriety, I would imply total 
abstinence ; far from it. They love the “cwrw da,” praised by bard 
and poet, too well for that; and hard I ween would it fare, with the 
sombre clad, white-faced advocate of temperance who endeavoured to 
labour amongst them. Well for him if in the horse-pond he did not 
make too intimate acquaintance with the element he loves so well, 
and praises so extravagantly. 

(ft-times these villages are the scene of terrible disaster and wailing ; 
and as in mining districts lamentation is heard for the poor souls who 
go down the fatal shaft and are brought up corpses,—so here, in the 
morning, fathers and brothers go forth with the sun over the waters, 
and never are heard of more; while mothers, and sisters, and sweet- 
hearts, throng the shore, waiting, waiting, hoping against hope, for the 
sea will not give up its dead. 

*¢ Poor girl put on thy stifling widow-weeds, 
And bid farewell to Hope’s accursed band ; 
He will not come to-day, nor yet to-morrow, 
And the next day will be a day of sorrow.” 

Oh, to see the blanched lip, the anguished face of the bereaved ones 
as the deathly tidings, “no news of the boats,” come to them in the 
darkness, as they wait. To see the once smiling maiden, now with hajr 
dishevelled and grief-lined face, go, day after day, to the shore, fondly 
hoping that her Gwilim may but have been delayed by adverse winds ; 
as is woman’s love, so is woman’s hope, steadfast to the last ; but the 
bitter cheerless conviction must come in the end, and all hope excluded 
by the dread reality. We think it hard, when we follow a departed 
friend to the silent realm of shadows ; but picture the sorrow here when 
the dear one’s face is no more seen, in life or death, and the mourners 
have but the cold comfort of memory and relics of the dead. 

I was not, however, doomed to any such spectacle at the peaceful 
village of Aber , for with the even-tide the boats came home, and, 
stealing into the bay, disgorged their finny burthen, while the crew 
hastened home to their wives’ smiles, to take their children on their 
knee, and tell them of the day’s work, or let them prattle cheerily of 
their own little joys and sorrows. 

Let us look at him now, the sturdy Welshman, as he sits there 
listening to his wife's cheery song. We seem to look upon some 
hardy Norseman. His face, it is true, is tanned and weather-beaten, 
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and his costume is evidently meant for wear, not show ; but there is the 
honest eye there, and the courteous pleasing expression, that bespeaks 
one of Nature’s own gentlemen; and most probably that smile means 
that for such a happy home as his, he is in duty bound to work ; aye, 
and as the proverb hath it, “ Duw gan ny tros byth”—“God with 
him for ever”—he will work, and, with the morrow’s sun, again try 
the teeming ocean. 

Gray evening is enfolding in her mantle the little hamlet ; the mighty 
fogs, like a spectral army, are marching slowly up from the sea; all the 
mariners have deserted the sea-wall, and where the inn window twinkles 
cheerily through the gloom, are telling their stories and listening to the 
song which describes Robin’s shy courting or the beauty of the maid of 
Llangollen. I looked out upon the sea and there it lay “ calm as a sleep- 
ing child in dreamless slumber bound,” while high in the heavens, like 
a queen amongst her satellites, fair Luna looked benignly down and 
listened to the sighing of the courtier-waves, full loving as of old when 
she bent to kiss the beautiful Endymion. 

Warned by the rising fog, I retrace my steps to the village once more, 
and enter the inn where I intend sleeping, and there find the homely 
kitchen full of worthies, beguiling with chat and song the happy hours 
away. . Seeing welcome in their faces, I sit me down amongst them, and 
far into the night listen with excited ear to the marvellous tales they 
have to tell. Catching the words “ wild girl,” and others of like import, 
I ventured to inquire whether they had any specimens in the neighbour- 
hood, when silence was made for an old man to speak—evidently he, like 
the story-tellers in the “Arabian Nights,” enjoyed that privilege—and 
told me the following sad tale: 

There lived in the village a very pretty religious girl, the flower 
and darling of the people, and she, by some lucky stroke of fortune, 
came into a small inheritance. This, her relatives, had the unutterable 
baseness to borrow, and then refuse to repay. It preyed on the poor 
girl’s mind so much that she became quite melancholy, and wandered 
away from her home into the woods, shunning all converse with her 
fellow-creatures, as if tired of human wickedness, In order to sustain 
life, she visited her home at nightfall, and took away the food left there 
purposely. The place of her hiding was long a dead secret till some boys 
bird-nesting discovered it, but were afraid to approach a being whom 
they considered crazed. “And if ever,’ said the honest old Welshman, 
in conclusion, “the justice of God overtook criminals, it will overtak« 
the authors of the poor girl’s misery; no mercy have they shown 
to her, and a day will come when none will be shown them,” and every 
one in that audience murmured a hearty “amen,” and a reverent. 

Thus ended my day at the little village of Aber 





; and as sleep 


with silken fetters began to encircle me, my last thoughts were for th« 
welfare of the hardy fishermen who dwell by its beautiful bay. 


TarFry, 









































Gurvent History of Literary and 
Scientitic Events, 


JUNE 1st. —WEDNESDAY. 

Salisbury Cathedral.—The Restoration Fund has reached the sum of about £12,000. 
It is estimated by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, the architect, that between £35,000 
and £40,000 will be required. 

** Essays and Reviews.’’—The whole of the Bishop of Salisbury’s expenses in the suit 
against Dr. Rowland Williams, vicar of Broad Chalks, Wilts, have been raised, 
so that no further subscriptions are needed. 

: The Newspaper Press Fund.—The Committee of this association met at their offices, 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand, on Tuesday—Mr. W. V. Edsall in the chair. 
Among the members present were Mr. F. Ledger, Mr. Scott, Mr. J. H. Doyle, 
Mr. Mould, Mr. Barrow, Mr. Saunders, and Mr, H. G. Warren, the hon. sec. 
The Secretary reported that the sum of £1105 had been lodged in the City ‘et 
3ank to the credit of the fund. Donations were received, and ordered to 
be acknowledged from the Earl of Powis, £10, 10s.; Mr. Lionel Lawson, 
£10, 10s.; Mr. B. B. Cabbell, £10, 10s.; and from various other gentlemen. 
Communications were then read from journalists connected with the editorial 
and reporting staffs of newspapers in Essex, Bath, Oxford, and Leeds, expressing 
a desire to join the association, and several new members connected with the 

metropolitan and provincial press were elected. 

Ositvuary.—Mr. Andrew Mortimer Drummond, the principal partner of the old 
established banking-house of Messrs. Drummond, of Charing Cross, 
died this day, at Tile House, Denham. The late Mr. Drummond, 
who was a collateral member of the noble Scottish family of Strath- 
allan, was born November 9, 1786, and married, in July 1808, Lady 
Emily Charlotte Percy, fourth daughter of Algernon, first Earl of 
Beverley, and sister of the present venerable peer. 

ne .—Sir John Watson Gordon, F.R.S.A., and R.A., also died this day. 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, and Member of the Royal 

Academy, the honour due to his unrivalled eminence in his especial 
department of his art was not less freely, nor with less pride in 

his genius, paid in England than in his native gountry, to which 

he, during his whole life, so lovingly and so beneficently clung. 

John Watsoh Gordon was born in Edinburgh some seventy-four 

years ago. He studied at the Academy of Trustees for the Encourage- 

ment of Manufacture in Edinburgh. He early turned his attention 

to that branch of his art in which he has achieved so high a reputa- 

tion. He first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1827, continuing 

to do so up to the present exhibition. In 1841, he was eletted 

Associate, and, in 1851, Member of the Royal Academy. He has 

filled the chair of President of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 

owes to him so much of its vitality and its position, since the death 

of Sir W. Allen in 1850. In that year also he was appointed Limner 

to Her Majesty for Scotland, on which occasion he received the 

honour of knighthood. Sir John was unmarried. 
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JUNE 2p,—THURSDAY. 

British Museum.—The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., was elected a trustee, in the 
room of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

Mr. M‘Arthur's Collection of English Pictures.—A choice collection of English 
pictures, the property of the late Mr. John M‘Arthur, was disposed of at the 
rooms of Messrs. Christie & Co., by order of the executors. 

The Charter of London.—Sir John Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, has addressed 
a letter to Mr. Woodthrope, the Town-clerk of London, asking permission of 
the Court of Common Council to have the Charter of William the Conqueror 
photographed, for the purpose of forming part of a work which is now being 
published under: his auspices, containing specimens of documents of great 
national importance from the Norman Conquest to the accession of the House 
of Hanover. The matter has been referred to the Library Committee of the 
Corporation, to act in it as they may deem advisable, having special regard to 
the care and custody of this ancient muniment during the process. 

Meyerbeer.—The rumour goes that the fortune Meyerbeer leaves behind him amounts 
to £400,000. Memoirs of Meyerbeer are already announced in more than one 
quarter. 


JUNE 38D.—FripDAy. 

Arundel Society.—The Arundel Society has published a very satisfactory report 
for 1863. The annual publications for 1864 are now in the course of delivery, 
and consist of two chromo-lithographs, by Messrs. Starch & Kramer: the 
‘* Presentation in the Temple,” from the fresco by Luini at Saronno, and a full- 
sized head from the same ; together with two line-engravings, one by Professor 
Gruner, after Raphael, and the other by M. Stoelzel, after the fresco of ‘‘ St. 
John,” by Fra Angelico, in the chapel of Nicholas V., in the Vatican. A 
notice has been issued that it is intended to propose the following new rule 
at the annual general meeting :—‘‘That all public institutions, whether in 
England or abroad, shall be admissible as subscribers immediately, on paying 
an entrance donation to the copying fund, without passing through the class 
of associates.” A 

A New Lunar Survey.—The greatest monument of scientific skill, carefulness of 
research, precision of measurement, and indomitable industry, haying reference 
to the surface of the Moon, is, without doubt, Beer & Madler’s ‘‘ Der Mond,” 
with its accompanying large map of thirty-seven English inches in diameter. 
Although the two combined form emphatically ‘‘ a great work,”’ still it is like all 
human achievements—imperfect ; and for some time past the necessity for some- 
thing that can better satisfy the demands of modern scrutiny, or, in other words, 
modern telescopes, has been forcing itself upon selenographers, and at the 
present time the study of the surface of the Moon is approaching an epoch in its 
history which may be compared with those that have transpired in the history 
of stellar astronomy, as regards alike the positions of the smaller stars, the 
measurements of double stars, and the periods of variable stars. Besides the 
‘star maps” of Bonn, Berlin, and Redhill, catalogues of the utmost value have 
been compiled. <A systematic catalogue of lunar objects, however, we believe, 
has not yet been attempted. The two volumes of Schroter’s ‘‘ Fragments,” and 
the second part of ‘‘ Der Mond,” with the sections of Lehrmann, to some extent 
supply the deficiency ; but neither of them can be regarded in the light of a 
catalogue compiled on such a system as to embrace every object, and to record 
in its proper place and order every feature. A catalogue having this object in 
view is now in progress. 

OsiruAky.—Mr. W. J. Fox, who represented Oldham in the House of Commons for 

many years, died this day. He was in his 78th year. Mr. Fox was 

born in Suffolk in the year 1786. His father, who was, in the first 
























































CURRENT HISTORY OF 


instance, a small farmer, afterwards became a weaver at Norwich. 
In early life, Mr. Fox entered the Congregational ministry, but 
afterwards became a Unitarian. He was one of the ablest and most 
eloquent of the lecturers employed by the Anti-Corn Law League. 
He was elected M.P. for Oldham in 1847; and this position he 
occupied, with the exception of two brief intervals, until the period 
of his retirement from public life. He published several volumes 
during his earlier life, including a series of lectures to working-men. 
The first of his writings which attracted notice were signed ‘‘A 
Norwich Weaver-Boy.” 


JUNE 4TH.—SATURDAY. 


Coxwell’s Balloon.—Mr. Coxwell has just completed a new balloon, which is some 


what larger than the one in which he has made the high ascents in company 
with Mr. Glaisher. There is a peculiarity about this balloon, which admits of a 
vast increase of capacity, should enlargement be at any time necessary, in order 
to compete with Continental ‘‘Geants.” This novelty consists of the telescopic 
elongation, so to speak, of the balloon, by means of india-rubber cloth, intro- 
duced, when required, into the equator. Messrs. Fanshawe & Jacques, of the 
Tottenham India-Rubber Works, are trying a few experiments to ascertain 
which is the most suitable material for Mr. Coxwell’s purpose. 


The Scientific Institutions of Dublin.—A Committee of the House of Commons is now 


sitting to inquire into the scientific institutions in Dublin. The institutions 
which have any scientific character are four: (1) The Royal Dublin Society ; 
(2) The Royal Irish Academy; (8) The Royal Zoological Society; (4) The 
Museum of Irish Industry. 





Jung 5ru.—_SUNDAY. 


JUNE 6TH.—MonpDaAy. 


The Last of the Shakespeares—Wonderful if Trwe.—The following, dated ‘* Marshall's 


House, Prescot, June 6,” appeared in the Times :— ‘ 

Sir,—It is generally understood that there is no living descendant of our 
great poet’s family. Will you permit me, through the medium of your columns, 
to call attention to the fact that there is now living, at No. 6 Great Berry 
Street, Wolverhampton, George Shakespeare, of Henley-on-Arden, the eldest 
male descendant, in the direct line, from Gilbert, William Shakespeare’s brother 
—that very Gilbert who lived until after the Restoration, and who was said 
to have been the actor who told Oldys that he had seen his brother William 
act Adam in ‘‘ As You Like It?” Poor Mr. George Shakespeare’s indigent cir- 
cumstances have until recently prevented him from taking the necessary steps 
to trace his pedigree (an operation surrounded with difficulties); and it is only 
through the kindness of a gentleman living in Wolverhampton that he has been 
enabled to complete the record; which, by the way, may be seen by any one who 
will take the trouble to call upon Mr. Shakespeare. So far back as eight years 
ago I first met my client while I was fulfilling an engagement ‘at the theatre in 
Wolverhampton. At that period he lacked one connecting link to enable him 
to trace his descent to Gilbert Shakespeare. For my part, I needed no other 
testimony than that his face afforded. Heaven had written his pedigree in the 
plainest characters upon his brow : he was the living image of our poet; not- 
withstanding which I advised him not to publish his relationship until he had 
completed every link of the chain. The work of years is at last accomplished, 
and now I venture to suggest that those who have been endeavouring to do 
honour to our dead poet should do something for his living descendant. I am 
sure poor Shakespeare’s condition has only to be known to be mended. He has 
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a difficulty in obtaining by hard labour the daily bread for his wife and family. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for the wealthy to dispose of a little of their 
superfluity. The managers of the London theatres will, I feel assured, readily 
get up a benefit or two; and if you, sir, would deign to use your powerful pen, 
perhaps one of Shakespeare’s own blood might be appointed curator to Shake- 
speare’s house.—I am, sir, yours most obediently, JOHN COLEMAN. 


JUNE. 7TH.—TUESDAY. 

Johnson Club.—This club—the club of Johnson and Reynolds—celebrated its 
centenary (it was founded in 1764) at the Clarendon. It was the club not only 
of Johnson and Reynolds, but of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Canning, 
tibbon, Adam Smith, ete., not to mention later distinguished names. There 
were present: in the chair, the Dean of St. Paul’s ; his Excellency M. Van de 
Weyer; Earls Clarendon and Stanhope; the Bishops of London and Oxford ; 
Lords Brougham, Stanley, Cranworth, Kingsdown, and Harry Vane ; the Right 
Hon. Sir Edmund Head, Spencer Walpole, and Robert Lowe; Sir Henry 
Holland, Sir ©. Eastlake, Sir Roderick Murchison, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood, the Master of Trinity, Professor Owen, Mr. G. Grote, Mr. C. 
Austen, Mr. H. Reeve, and Mr. G. Richmond. Among the few members 
prevented from attending were: the Duke of Argyle (in Scotland), the Earl 
of Carlisle (in Ireland), Earl Russell and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Overston (at Oxford), Lord Glenelg (abroad), and Mr. W. Stirling 
(from indisposition). 


Ethnological Society.—There was a very large attendance of members at the meeting 











of this society—Mr. Crawfurd in the chair. The first paper was read by Mr. 
Dunn, ‘‘On the Influence of Civilization on the Brain of Man,” in which he 
contended that education and moral culture produce changes in the form and 
size of the brain, which are manifested by the conformation of the skull. By 
the influence of civilization, he maintained, the skull of the negro may be altered 
from its original type, and may be rendered equal, in its phrenological develop- 
ments, to the skull of an European. On the table were placed casts of the skull 
of an individual at different periods of adult life, to show the changes that had 
been produced in the course of ten years. A second paper, contributed by Mr. 
Crawfurd, was read, ‘‘On the Sources of the Supply of Tin for the Bronze Tools 
and Weapons of Antiquity.” There are but three principal sources from which 
the nations of ancient Europe could have derived tin: namely, Britain, the 
Malayan countries, and Northern China. The tin necessary for the formation 
of bronze would consequently be supplied from the West as well as from the 
East. The merchants would convey the commodity as far as it fetched a profit, 
until western and eastern met at a central point, where the two articles would 
be nearly of the same price. He named Egypt as likely to be that point. All 
the nations west of it would be supplied with the British, and all those east 
of it with Malayan or Chinese tin. The British tin would be conveyed by land 
to the Channel, and crossing it reach France, and through France find its way 
to Italy, Greece, and Egypt. With Sir Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Crawfurd said, 
he utterly disbelieved in the voyages of the Pheenicians to the Scilly Islands, 
and through which they are imagined to have supplied the eastern world with 
Cornish tin. When the Portuguese first visited Malacca, then close to the 
principal tin mines, the rich ores of Banca having been discovered two cen- 
turies later, they there found the native shipping of the Coromandel coast of 
India, and the junks of China, and even of Japan, the conductors of the trade 
between these countries and the Malayan Archipelago, and tin an article of 
their return cargoes. It was most probably by the same source that India 
and Southern China, with the countries adjacent to them, were from time im- 
memorial supplied with the tin that enabled them to manufacture their bronzes 
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and bell-metal. Mr. Crawfurd referred to an ancient work, entitled the 
‘*Periplus” of the Erytheran Sea, supposed to have been written by a Greek 
merchant of Egypt at the time of the Roman occupation, giving an account 
of the trade and trading ports between the Red Sea and the western coast of 
India, and which he considered confirmed his view of the manner in which 
India was supplied with tin. No hint of its origin was given, but it was 
named along with lead, brass, or bronze, cinnabar, and orpiment. None of 
these articles are products of India any more than tin; but they are all pro- 
ducts of China, and exported down to the present time. In the course of trade, 
those and other commodities might have reached an emporium of the Malayan 
Archipelago, the tin of which being added to them, they would reach India 
together. The ‘‘ Periplus” took no notice of copper, iron, or steel, from which 
it might be inferred that both India and Egypt were well supplied with those 
metals, 


JUNE 8TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Mackay Gun.—This formidable weapon, and the ‘ Agincourt” target, which 
showed five cleanly cut shot-holes, were exhibited in front of the Liverpool 
Exchange, prior, it is said, to the gun being sent to Shoeburyness for Govern- 
ment experiments. 

Trinity Term—Gray’'s Inn.—Trinity Term was celebrated by the members of the 
society in their ancient hall. Among the guests were Lord Chelmsford, the 
Lord Chief Baron, the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, the Attorney-General for 
England, the Right Hon. the Attorney-General for Ireland, the Treasurers of 
the Inner and Middle Temple, the Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. George, 
Q.C., M.P., Mr. Longfield, Q.C., M.P., and the Preacher, the Rev. Dr. Hessey. 
The following Masters of the Bench wefe also present :—The Treasurer, Mr. 
W. Wilde, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. Lush, Q.C., Mr. Manisty, Q.C., Mr. 
A. J. Stephens, Q.C., Mr. Hindmarch, Q.C., Mr. Southgate, Q.C., Mr. Green- 
wood, Mr. Turner, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Barston. The subject of the Lee 
Prize Essay (an Exhibition recently founded by Mr. John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., 
a member of Gray’s Inn), was annonuced to be ‘On the Principles of the Law 
of Contract in the Roman Law and the English Law respectively, pointing out 
the Chief Differences between them, with the view of Elucidating the Relations 
of Society both in the Roman Empire and in England.” 





JUNE 9TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Civil List.—The following is the list of Civil List pensioners for the past year :— 
Lady Inglis, £500, as an acknowledgment of the brilliant services of the late Sir 
J. Inglis during the Indian mutiny, especially the gallant defence of the residence 
at Lucknow ; services to which may partly be attributed his early death. Eliza 
Cook, £100, in consideration of her literary labours, both in poetry and prose, 
and her failing health. Rev. C. B. Gibson, £100, as author of many literary 
works, and for the high testimony borne as to their value. Mrs. Sheridan 
Knowles, £100, in consideration of the talents of her lat® husband, Mr. James 
Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic author. Mr. Kenny Meadows, £80, in 
acknowledgment of his merits as an artist, more especially evinced by his 
illustrations of Shakespeare. Miss Dina Mulock, £60, authoress of ‘‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” ** A Life for a Life,” and other well-known works of fiction. 
Mr. W. Allingham, £60, on account of the literary merits of his poetical works. 
Mrs. Austin, £60, in consideration of the services of her late husband, a civil 
engineer, who died while engaged in the public service, and who had devoted 
himself to the sanitary improvements of poor dwellings. Mrs. Leaf, £50, as 
the widow of Mr. J. Leaf, who, though of humble origin, was a contributor 
of articles of great merit to varicxs journals. Jean Williamson Thomson, £30, 
sister of Hugh Miller, on account of his literary merit. 
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Royal Society.— Major-General Sabine, president, in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On the Cavern of Bruniquel, and the Human Remains found therein,” by 
Professor Owen. Professor Owen minutely details the circumstances under 
which these discoveries were made; and the contemporaneity of the human 
remains with those of the extinct and other animals, with which they are 
associated, together with the flint and bone implements, is shown by the 
evidences of the plastic condition of the calcified mud of the breccia at the time 
of interment, by the chemical constitution of the human bones, corresponding 
with that of the other animal remains, and by the similarity of their position 
and relations in the surrounding breccia. Among the principal remains of the 
men of the flint period described are the following :—(1) The hinder portion 
of the cranium, with several other parts of the same skeleton, which were so 
situated in their matrix as to indicate that the body had been interred in 
a crouching posture, and that, after decomposition and dissolution of the soft 
parts, the skeleton had yielded to the superincumbent weight; (2) an almost 
entire calvarium, which is described and compared with different types of 
the human skull, which Professor Owen shows to be superior in form and 
capacity to the Australian type, and more closely to correspond with the 
Celtic type, though proportionally shorter than the modern Celtic, and the 
form exhibited by the Celtic cranium from Engis, Switzerland ; (3) jaws and 
teeth of individuals of different ages. After noticing other smaller portions 
of human crania, the lower jaw and teeth of an adult, and upper and lower 
jaws of immature individuals are described, the character of certain deciduous 
teeth being referred to. The proportions of the molars are not those of the 
Australian, but of other races, and especially those of ancient and modern 
Europeans. As in most primitive or early races in which mastication was 
little helped by arts of cookery or by various and refined kinds of food, the 
crowns of the molars, especially of m1, are worn down, beyond the enamel, 
flat and smooth to the stumps, exposing there a central tract of osteodentine 
without any sign of decay. The paper was illustrated by a view and plans of 
the cavern, and by figures of the principal human remains, and of two imple- 
ments of bone on which the Viscomte de Lastie had discovered, on removal 
of the breccia, outline figures of the head of a rein-deer and the head of a 
horse in profile. 


JUNE 10TH.—FRIDAY. 


: Chubb's Safes.—One of the largest safes ever construeted has just been completed 
Sir by Messrs. Chubb & Son, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, for an Indian bank. It 
is 14 feet long, 10 feet deep, 8 feet high, and is of the enormous weight of 
Nise seventeen tons. Small cash-safes, secured by detector locks, are fitted to the 
one, interior, and the outer doors are fastened by four: locks, throwing twenty-seven 


nce 


rary bolts. 
idan Fencing of Working Pit-Shafts.—A new contrivance for the secure fencing of work- 
imes ing pit-shafts has just been tried, and found to answer successfully. It is the 
, in invention of Mr. W. Blakemore, the colliery manager to the Osier Bed Iron 
- his Company, near Wolverhampton, and has been applied to one of their pits. 
Tali- : The following is a description of the apparatus :—At each corner of the waggon 
tion. is fixed a rod or pillar of 14-inch iron, about 3 feet in height. To each of 
orks. these upright iron pillars are attached two horizontal rods of 1}-inch iron, 
civil which run through ‘‘slot” holes in two wooden posts, driven into the ground 
voted on the other side of the pit’s mouth. The upper rods run over pulleys let into 
0, as the upper holes of the wooden posts, while to the lower rods, upon the ends 
butor on the other side of the posts, are attached two small rollers, about 6 inches 
£30, in diameter, running on rails 9 feet long, formed of 14-inch angle iron. These 
rods are united at the back of the wooden pillars by two other horizontal iron 
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bars ; while a movable fence, easily hung on the vertical iron posts, completes 
the square fence, by which the mouth of the pit is surrounded whenever the 
waggon is withdrawn from over it. Through this fence no skip, horse, or man, 
can fall down the pit. The fence travels with the waggon. 


JUNE 11TH.—SATURDAY. 


Isaac Newton's and Samuel Johnson's Walking-Sticks.—In the recent sale of the 


collection of the late Bishop of Ely were a tortoise-shell walking-stick, with 
gold top, fluted qnd enamelled, inscribed ‘‘John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, to his esteemed friend Isaac Newton, 1714/” and a malacea/cane, 
with engraved gold top, inscribed ‘‘ David Garrick, to Samuel Johnson, 1758 ;” 
and on the rim, ‘‘ Let him wear the laurel who deserves it.” 


Fishing Experiments.—An extraordinary fishing experiment is now being tried in 


France. The Echo of Honfleur states that for some days past a ‘‘ stranger from 
Paris,” with an official introduction, has been making fishing experiments with 
the electric light. The fish, attracted by this great light, come in shoals to the 
surface of the water, and are taken without any difficulty with a net. An 
imperial steam cutter has been placed under the direction of ‘the stranger,” 
to continue his experiments. 


Oxzituary.—Mr. Stephen Poyatz Denning, the water-colour painter, and curator of 


the Dulwich Gallery, died, aged 72. 





JUNE 12TH.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 18TH.—Monpay. 


Royal Geographical Society.—Sir R. I. Murchison, president, in the chair. A paper 


The 


was read ‘‘On the Travels of Portuguese in Inner Africa, between Mozambique 
and Benguela,” by W. D. Cooley. The object of the paper was to propound 
the views of the author (founded on the explorations of various Portuguese 
travellers), in opposition to the observations and conclusions of Dr. Livingstone, 
on the position of the rivers and lakes of inner Southern Africa. Although 
the Portuguese made but few astronomical observations, yet their itineraries 
were so full, and their various accounts so consistent, that the geographical 
information imparted was quite reliable, and ought not, in the opinion of the 
author, to be set aside, as had been done, in the construction of modern maps. 
The paper displayed much learning, and was illustrated by a large map exhibit- 
ing the views of the author. Some of the more striking points of difference 
between this map and the recent ones of Livingstone were the separation of 
the Zambezi into two distinct rivers, the north-west direction of Lake Nyassa 
(which is made continuous with Tanganyika), and the severance of the river 
Shiré from the same lake. 

Birth-place of Whitfield and the Supposed Birth-place of the Present Bishop 
of Exeter.—The Bell Hotel, at Gloucester, the birth-place of Whitfield, the 
revivalist, and the reputed birth-place (and certainly if not tle birth-place, the 
home of his infancy and early life) of the present Bishop of Exeter, has just 
passed into the hands of a limited company. 


JUNE 14TH.—TUESDAY. 


Literary Gains.—The aggregate amount gained by Scott in his lifetime very far 





exceeds any sum hitherto named as accruing to any man from authorship. 
Pope inherited a fortune, saved, and speculated ; and died worth £800 a-year. 
Tom Moore's profits, spread over his life, yielded but a moderate income. 
Byron’s did not exceed £20,000. - Talfourd once made a calculation by which he 
showed that Dickens (soon after the commencement of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby”) 
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ought to have been in the receipt of £10,000 a-year. Thackeray never got 
enough to live handsomely and lay by. Sir E. B. Lytton is said to have made 
altogether from £80,000 to £100,000 by his writings. We hear of sums of 
500,000f. (£20,000) having been given in France for histories—to Thiers and 
Lamartine for example ; but-the largest single payment ever made to an author 
for a book was the cheque for £20,000, on account, paid by Messrs. Longman 
to Lord Macaulay, soon after the appearance of the third and fourth volumes 
of his history ; the terms being,that he should receive three-fourths of the net 
profits. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Thomas Lewin, Esq., F.S.A., 


made a communication, ‘‘On the Site of the Temple at Jerusalem.” Mr. 
Lewin’s arguments were mainly based on Josephus’ account of the form and 
size of the Temple, which, he said, necessitated its positioning at the south- 
west corner of the Temple enclosure. This view of the subject was further 
supported by the relative position of Herod Agrippa’s palace, of Herod’s 
cloisters, and the connecting bridge or causeway over the Tyropeon, by the 
position of the gates, and by a variety of other details which the author 
enumerated at length. 


JUNE 15TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


British Meteorological Society.—Dr. Tripe, vice-president, in the chair. Messrs. 


W. Andrews, Charles Barham, W. H. Barnes, F. W. Beaumont, Edward Ladd 
Betts, Francis Wright Costar, James Church, the Hon. Edward P. Bouverie, 
M.P., Sergeant-Major Robert Gould, John P. Gassiot, F.R.S8., William Joseph 
Kingsbury, John Bennet Lawes, John G. Livesey, Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, 
M.P., F.R.S., William Carpenter Nash, Charles Neate, John Noble, Thomas 
Pollock, Rev. Thomas Arthur Preston, Dr. W. T. Radford, 8. Smiles, John P. 
Stephens, and William Forbes, were elected Fellows. The papers read were 
‘Explanation of Meteorological Tables, illustrating the Climate of Southern 
Interior Africa,” by John Kirk, Esq., M.D., of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambezi 
Expedition. The instruments with which the observations were made were 
excellent, and had been carefully rated ; and great confidence may be placed in 
the tables. The barometric observations were made with great care. A diagram 
is given of the gradient of the bed of the Zambezi, from barometer observations, 
and of the Nyassa lake and river Shiré, from two double series of barometric 
and boiling-point observations. 


Printing Materials.—The posts and rails of the old cattle-pens in Smithfield are to 


be turned into printing materials, ‘‘reglet”’ chiefly ; having been purchased for 
that purpose by Messrs. Wood, printers’ brokers, of Smithfield. 


JUNE 16TH.—THURSDAY. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Civil Service Rifles.—In reply to a letter from 


Lord Bury, thanking His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for the honour 
conferred upon the Civil Service Rifles by the late Royal inspection, the Prince 
of Wales, dating ‘‘ Marlborough House, June 16, 1864,” writes :— 

My Dear Lorp Bury,—Many thanks for your very kind letter, which 
I have just received, and for your kind allusions to the Princess and myself. 
I can assure you that both the Princess and myself are deeply sensible of the 
feelings displayed towards us, and we were both very much gratified by the 
inspection of the Civil Service Volunteers under your command yesterday. 
We shall always be most anxious to support any great public institution and 
undertaking; and it is most necessary to encourage the Volunteers, who have 
displayed so noble a feeling in coming forward for the defence of their Sove- 
reign and country.—With my kindest regards to Lady Bury, I remain yours 
very sincerely, ALBERT EDWARD. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Viscount Bury, M.P, 
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bars ; while a movable fence, easily hung on the vertical iron posts, completes 
the square fence, by which the mouth of the pit is surrounded whenever the 
waggon is withdrawn from over it. Through this fence no skip, horse, or man, 
can fall down the pit. The fence travels with the waggon. 


JUNE 11TH.—SaTurRDAY. 

Isaac Newton's and Samuel Johnson's Walking-Sticks.—In the recent sale of the 
collection of the late Bishop of Ely were a tortoise-shell walking-stick, with 
gold top, fluted and enamelled, inscribed ‘‘John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, to his esteemed friend Isaac Newton, 1714 ‘” and a malacca!cane, 
with engraved gold top, inscribed ‘‘ David Garrick, to Samuel Johnson, 1753 ;” 
and on the rim, ‘‘ Let him wear the laurel who deserves it.” 

Fishing Experiments.—An extraordinary fishing experiment is now being tried in 
France. The Echo of Honfleur states that for some days past a ‘‘ stranger from 
Paris,” with an official introduction, has been making fishing experiments with 
the electric light. The fish, attracted by this great light, come in shoals to the 
surface of the water, and are taken without any difficulty with a net. An 
imperial steam cutter has been placed under the direction of ‘‘ the stranger,” 
to continue his experiments. 


biTUaRY.—Mr. Stephen Poyatz Denning, the water-colour painter, and curator of 
the Dulwich Gallery, died, aged 72. 


JUNE 12TH.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 13TH.—Monpay. 

Royal Geographical Society.—Sir R. I. Murchison, president, in the chair. A paper 
was read ‘‘On the Travels of Portuguese in Inner Africa, between Mozambique 
and Benguela,” by W. D. Cooley. The object of the paper was to propound 
the views of the author (founded on the explorations of various Portuguese 
travellers), in opposition to the observations and conclusions of Dr. Livingstone, 
on the position of the rivers and lakes of inner Southern Africa. Although 
the Portuguese made but few astronomical observations, yet their itineraries 
were so full, and their various accounts so consistent, that the geographical 
information imparted was quite reliable, and ought not, in the opinion of the 
author, to be set aside, as had been done, in the construction of modern maps. 
The paper displayed much learning, and was illustrated by a large map exhibit- 
ing the views of the author. Some of the more striking points of difference 
between this map and the recent ones of Livingstone were the separation of 
the Zambezi into two distinct rivers, the north-west direction of Lake Nyassa 
(which is made continuous with Tanganyika), and the severance of the river 
Shiré from the same lake. 

The Birth-place of Whitfield and the Supposed Birth-place of the Present Bishop 
of Exeter.—The Bell Hotel, at Gloucester, the birth-place of Whitfield, the 
revivalist, and the reputed birth-place (and certainly if not the birth-place, the 
home of his infancy and early life) of the present Bishop “of Exeter, has just 
passed into the hands of a limited company. 





JUNE 14TH,.—TUESDAY. 

Literary Gains.—The aggregate amount gained by Scott in his lifetime very far 
exceeds any sum hitherto named as accruing to any man from authorship. 
Pope inherited a fortune, saved, and speculated ; and died worth £800 a-year. 
Tom Moore's profits, spread over his life, yielded but a moderate income. 
Byron’s did not exceed £20,000. - Talfourd once made a calculation by which he 
showed that Dickens (soon after the commencement of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby”) 
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ought to have been in the receipt of £10,000 a-year. Thackeray never got 
enough to live handsomely and lay by. Sir E. B. Lytton is said to have made 
altogether from £80,000 to £100,000 by his writings. We hear of sums of 
500,000f. (£20,000) having been given in France for histories—to Thiers and 
Lamartine for example ; but-the largest single payment ever made to an author 
for a book was the cheque for £20,000, on accownt, paid by Messrs. Longman 
to Lord Macaulay, soon after the appearance of the third and fourth volumes 


of his history ; the terms being,that he should receive three-fourths of the net 
profits. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Thomas Lewin, Esq., F.S.A., 


made a communication, “On the Fite of the Temple at Jerusalem.” Mr. 
Lewin’s arguments were mainly based on Josephus’ account of the form and 
size of the Temple, which, he said, necessitated its positioning at the south- 
west corner of the Temple enclosure. This view of the subject was further 
supported by the relative position of Herod Agrippa’s palace, of Herod’s 
cloisters, and the connecting bridge or causeway over the Tyropeon, by the 
position of the gates, and by a variety of other details which the author 
enumerated at length. 


JUNE 15TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


British Meteorological Society.—Dr. Tripe, vice-president, in the chair. Messrs. 


W. Andrews, Charles Barham, W. H. Barnes, F. W. Beaumont, Edward Ladd 
Betts, Francis Wright Costar, James Church, the Hon. Edward P. Bouverie, 
M.P., Sergeant-Major Robert Gould, John P. Gassiot, F.R.S., William Joseph 
Kingsbury, John Bennet Lawes, John G. Livesey, Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, 
M.P., F.R.S., William Carpenter Nash, Charles Neate, John Noble, Thomas 
Pollock, Rev. Thomas Arthur Preston, Dr. W. T. Radford, 8. Smiles, John P. 
Stephens, and William Forbes, were elected Fellows. The papers read were 
‘Explanation of Meteorological Tables, illustrating the Climate of Southern 
Interior Africa,” by John Kirk, Esq., M.D., of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambezi 
Expedition. The instruments with which the observations were made were 
excellent, and had been carefully rated ; and great confidence may be placed in 
the tables. The barometric observations were made with great care. A diagram 
is given of the gradient of the bed of the Zambezi, from barometer observations, 
and of the Nyassa lake and river Shiré, from two double series of barometric 
and boiling-point observations. 


Printing Materials,—The posts and rails of the old cattle-pens in Smithfield are to 


be turned into printing materials, ‘‘reglet” chiefly ; having been purchased for 
that purpose by Messrs. Wood, printers’ brokers, of Smithfield. 


JUNE 16TH.—THURSDAY. 


HI.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Civil Service Rifles.—In reply to a letter from 


Lord Bury, thanking His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for the honour 
conferred upon the Civil Service Rifles by the late Royal inspection, the Prince 
of Wales, dating ‘‘ Marlborough House, June 16, 1864,” writes :— 

My Dear Lorp Bury,—Many thanks for your very kind letter, which 
I have just received, and for your kind allusions to the Princess and myself. 
I cau assure you that both the Princess and myself are deeply sensible of the 
feelings displayed towards us, and we were both very much gratified by the 
inspection of the Civil Service Volunteers under your command yesterday. 
We shall always be most anxious to support any great public institution and 
undertaking; and it is most necessary to encourage the Volunteers, who have 
displayed so noble a feeling in coming forward for the defence of their Sove- 
reign and country.—With my kindest regards to Lady Bury, I remain yours 


very sincerely, ALBERT Epwarp. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Viscount Bury, M.P. 








to the north shore of Scotland. 


Mediterranean. 





Tron-plated Ships. 





distribute a supply of the seed, 
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been invented by Captain Palliser. 
through a target and then burst into a thousand fragments. 
merit of costing only 2s., instead of the 50s. now paid for shell. 


JUNE 1717H.—FRIDAY. 

A return has been prepared at the Admiralty, and presented to 
Parliament, on the motion of Mr. Laird, giving an account of our iron-plated 
ships and batteries built or building, their armament, horse-power, draught of 
water, and other particulars concerning them. The return cowprises the sixteen 
vessels already afloat, and the seven floating batteries; and it includes eleven 
vessels now building, and to be either wholly or partially armour-clad, to be 
completed at various dates within the next twelve months. 
list, the first—the ‘‘ Warrior’ —was launched in December 1860, The floating 

’ batteries are all of the date of 1855 and 1856. 
costly ship in the list ; the first cost, including engines and fittings, amounting 
to £363,813; draught of water aft, 27 feet 
‘building’ are the ‘ Agincourt,” described as ready for launching, but com- 
pleting before undocking ; the ‘‘ Prince Albert” and the ‘‘ Favourite,” marked 
for launching this month ; the ‘‘ Royal Alfred,” for October ; the ‘‘ Pallas?” for 
December ; the ‘‘ Bellerophon,” ‘‘ Lord Clyde,” ‘* Lord Warden,” ‘* Viper,” and. 
“Vixen,” March 1865 ; and the ‘‘ Northumberland,” April 1865. 

Salmon Ova.—The salmon ova despatched from England by the ‘‘ Norfolk,” and in 
Hobson’s Bay transferred to the ‘‘ Victoria,” arrived at Hobart Town on the 20th 
of April, the ninetieth day from their having been put on board in London, 
packed in moss, in boxes covered with Wenham Lake ice, the continual thawing 

The boxes were carefully removed on arrival, 
and on the 21st of April the ova were successfully deposited in the breeding- 
pond. The contents of the boxes first opened were in such a condition as to 
give rise to the most gloomy forebodings, but in succeeding boxes the proportion 
of healthy eggs increased, and in many not above 8 per cent. were dead. The 
correspondent of the Hobart Town Mercury estimated that above 30,000 living 
and healthy ova have been safely deposited in the pond. 
the warmest thanks of the community to Mr. Youl and Mr. Ramsbottom, and 
also to Messrs. Money Wigram & Sons. 


keeping the moss moist and cool. 


JuNE 18TH.—SATURDAY. 


to the applications of China grass. 

























































Provincial Telegraph Company.—A new company has been organized in Canada, 
called the Provincial Telegraph Company, with which the United States 
Company will be eonnected at Suspension Bridge and at Montreal. One of 
the most important features of this enterprise is its probable connexion with a 
line to Europe, to which the attention of the public has not been called. This 
line is from the coast of Labrador, via Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Isles, 

The longest distance from shore to shore is less 

than 500 miles—a less distance than cables are now successfully working in the 


Cold Chill.—A most destructive projectile, appropriately called ‘ cold chill,” has 
It is a shell which has the power to pass 


It has the further 


Of-the ships in the 


The ‘‘ Black Prince” is the most 


The ships entered as 


The Mercury expresses 


China Grass.—The manufacturers of Rouen are turning their attention seriously 
The Chamber ef Commerce was the first 
to move in the matter: a report was drawn up by M. Cordier, and specimens 
of the plant and its products in all stages of manufacture were exhibited to 
the public, and attracted considerable attention. Recently, to these have been 
added samples of tissues of the grass mixed with wool and cotton ; these are 
the produce of the works of M. Bertel, and have been printed by Keittinger & 
Sons. The landed proprietors of the departments of the Bouches-du-Rhéne 
and the Aisne and the Government have made arrangements to secure: and 
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To Fish by Electric Light.—A first attempt was made to fish by electric light a short 


time since at Dunkirk. The light was supplied by a pile on Bunsen’s principle, 
composed of about fifty elements, and it succeeded tolerably well, but the employ- 
ment of the pile was attended with much inconvenience. It was then determined 
to repeat the attempt with a magneto-electric machine. The new experiments 
tried at Dunkirk and Ostend had a double object : (1) to prove how the light 
produced by the machine would act under water ; and (2) to discover the effect 
the light would produce on the fish. The first object was completely accom- 
plished, and it is now demonstrated that magneto-electrie machines and the 
light they produce are applicable to all submarine works. In fact, this light 
was constant at 180 feet under water, and it extended over a large surface. 
The machine, nevertheless, was placed at a distance of more than 300 feet from 
the regulator of the electric light. The glass sides of the lantern remained 
perfectly transparent, and the quantity of coal consumed was less than if it were 
in the open air. 


JUNE 19TH.—SUNDAY. 


JUNE 20TH.—Monpay. 


Empress of the French.—Each year brings with it fresh interest and fresh amuse- 


ment at Fontainebleau. The Empress has grown as much attached to the 
place as her fair predecessors of the House of Orleans, who always loved the old 
chateau far better than any other of those belonging to the royal domains. 
It was here that every one of the petit bonheurs, those indescribable rose- 
coloured coups de pinceauxe which now and then streak the dull canvass on 
which our lives are all designed, happened to the late Duchess of Orleans. It 
was here that she was married, here that she received her step-mother in solitude, 
at her own request, while the rest of the Court remained at the Tuileries, and 
it was here that the Count de Paris first learned to guide his tottering steps 
across the little daisy-covered lawn, beheld from the window of the apartment 
oceupied by the Duchess, where may still be seen the iron hook to which was 
attached the ribbons which hung there to serve as leading-strings for the child, 
and prevent the occurrence of any accident. The souvenir remained attached 
to the balcony long after the Count de Paris had become not only the best 
walker, but the boldest rider of his age, and it then was his wont during the 
stay of the royal family at Fontainebleau to have his pony brought round to the 
balcony, and swing himself down by help of the strong ribbons on to the saddle, 
while the fond mother smiled encouragement, and watched him till he had dis- 
appeared beneath the trees of the park. The old rose tree climbing up to that 
same balcony was trained by the hand of the Duchess to creep in and out of the 
trellis-work, and to surround the royal shield of France with becoming grace. 
The rose tree is covered this year with myriads of roses, the royal shield of 
France has been just repaired and cleaned, the long branches are still trained 
aside to avoid concealment of the glorious emblems beneath which the knights 
of former days fought so bravely, but the fair hand which first shaped the course 
of the panache d’Henri Quatre, and used so carefully to brush the stain and 
dust from the royal shield of France, lies mouldering far away ; not forgotten, 
though, for every year the first roses are cut and carefully packed, and we all 
know well enough whether they are bound, and for what purpose they are so 
carefully despatched. 


Academie des Sciences.—A commission was formed to prepare a list of candidates 


for the place of Associate, rendered vacant by the death of M. Plana; it is com- 
posed of MM. Charles, Flourens, Elie de Beaumont, Dumas, Milne Edwards, 
Bertrand, and Morin. 
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JUNE 21sT.—TUESDAY. 


Silk-Worms.—M. Onesti has found that wood soot, if sprinkled over silk-worm 









attacked with febrine, etfects an almost certain cure, or, at all events, prolongs 
their lives until the cocoons are finished. The Minister of Agriculture has 
addressed a circular to the préfets of the sericultural departments of France, 
and has requested that a commission be formed to report on the value of M. 
Onesti’s discovery. A very interesting letter from M. Guerin-Menneville, 
printed in a recent number of ‘‘Zes Mondes,” gives many particulars of the 
progress of sericulture in France. Among other things, it is mentioned that 
M. Simon, charged with a mission to China, to report on the best breeds of 
worms, infer alia, has sent home a box of eggs via Siberia, which have arrived 
safely, and are now being distributed, and are also being experimented on at 
the Imperial farm at Vincennes. 


M. Sidorow, a Russian merchant, has given the sum of 120,000 roubles towards 






the foundation of a University at Tobolsk. 


Onrruary.—The death of the celebrated traveller and naturalist, Junghuhn, well- 






known by his curious and important labours in the field of botany 
and ethnography, is announced. He died at the age of 52. 


JUNE 22p.—WEDNESDAY. 


A New Process of Engraving.—A M. Dolus has recently invented a new process of 
































engraving, which is described by the ‘‘ Moniteur Scientifique,” as follows :— 
‘*A copper plate, on which the design has been traced with lithographic ink, 
receives, by the action of the pile, a deposit of iron on the parts untouched 
the ink; the ink having been removed by means of benzine, the white por- 
tions of the design are represented by the layer of iron, and the black by the 
copper itself; the plate is then plunged into a bath of cyanide of silver, under 
a galvanic current, and the silver is deposited on the copper only. In this 
condition merenry is poured over the plate, which attaches itself to the silvered 
portions only, appearing in relief, and taking the place of the lithographic ink. 
Then take, in plaster or melted wax, an imprint, the cast of which, presenting 
the counterpart of the projections of mercury, gives a kind of copper-plate 
engraving. This cast has not sufficient strength to bear the press; but by 
metallizing the mould, and depositing upon it, electro-chemically, a layer of 
copper, we obtain an exact reproduction of the original projections of mercury, 
and, in some sort, of a matrix by means of which impressions of the plate 
may be produced, ad infinitum. For typographic engraving (figures in relief), 
the plate of copper should receive, on leaving the hands of the designer, a layer 
of silver, desposited only on the parts untouched by the lithographic ink ; the 
ink is removed by benzine, the surfaces first covered by the design are oxidized, 
and the treatment above described is continued. At the end of the operation 
the raised portions of the electro-chemical plate intended for the impression 
will be found to correspond with the tracing of the design, and the hollow 
portions with the thickenings raised about the design by the mercury. This 
process, which is the starting-point and the basis of. M. Dulos’ invention, 
has led him to the discovery of some more simple methods, which have led to 
unportant practical results, the fusible metal or amalgam of copper substituted 
for mercury giving rapid and remarkably perfect results.” 


JUNE 23p.—THURSDAY. 


Malleable Iron.—A process is now being adopted in France, by which malleable iron 





















may be obtained direct from the smelting-furnace ; it consists in driving oxide 
of iron into the furnace by means of the ventilator, whereby all the carbon is 
at once absorbed. In order to apply this method, the hearth of the smelting 
furnace must be built somewhat higher than usual; and the air driven in by 
the ventilator is previously made to_ pass through three chambers, in which 
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it becomes charged with oxide of iron at a high temperature, the atmospheric 
pressure being at the same time kept very high. 

Oak Trees.—About 1500 magnificent oaks have recently fallen beneath the axe of 
the woodman in Todwick Wood, about a mile from South Anston. Some fifty 
men have been employed for some weeks stripping the bark. A great number 
of oaks are also stripped ready for the axe in that beautiful rocky ravine, 
Anston Stones, and some have already fallen. Many of them are for Govern- 
ment use, for ship-building purposes. The estate belongs to the Duke of Leeds, 

Memorial to the late Prince-Consort.—A beautifully embroidered altar cloth, 
mounted in rich purple velvet, has been worked for Whippingham Church, 
by the daughter of the late Colonel G. J. Hodgson, of the Madras army, and 
presented to the church as a memorial of sacred reverence to the lamented 
Prince-Consort. 

JUNE 24TH.—F RIDAY. 

Archives of Dresden.—Dr. Von Weber has discovered a mass of unsigned letters, in 
the autograph of the celebrated Marshal Saxe, addressed to Augustus III., his 
half-brother, the Marshal being the natural son of Frederick Augustus II., King 
of Poland and Elector of Saxony. The letters are full of Paris Court scandal ; 
they give an amusing account of the puppets of the Court of Louis XV. 


OBITUARY.—James Miller, Esq., Professor of Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, died this morning at five o’clock. The cause of death was 
congestion of the brain; symptoms of which began to manifest 
themselves about three weeks ago, but of so slight a nature as 
to cause little alarm to his medical attendants. 


JUNE 25TH.—SATURDAY. 

The New Bridge over the Trent.—A new bridge has been constructed over the Trent, 
‘belonging to the South Yorkshire Railway Company. The Trent is at this 
point 475 feet wide, and 18 feet deep at low water. . The bridge is made of 
iron girders resting on tubular piers; is of five spans; and, by means of a 
turntable, provides two channels for the navagation, each 60 feet wide. The 
turntable is easily worked by two men, and the bridge opened in four minutes. 
The under surface of the bridge is 27 feet above low water mark. The width 
of the bridge between the girders is 22 feet, and the girders afford a footpath 
for the Company’s servants. The bridge has been made by Messrs. Fairbairn 
& Co., from the design of Mr. Bartholomew, and has cost £40,000. 





JUNE 26TH.—_SUNDAY. 


JUNE 27TH.—Monpay. 

National Gallery.—An attempt will be made in the House of Commons to remove 
the National Gallery to the back of Burlington House, with an entrance 
between the Burlington Arcade and the Albany, opposite Saville Row and Old 
Burlington Street. 

The Common Lucifer Match.—The dangers arising from the universal adoption of 
the common lucifer match have induced chemists to seek a substitute for it. 
M. Peltzer has recently proposed a compound, which is obtained in the shape 
of a violet powder, by mixing together equal volumes of solutions of sulphate 
of copper, one of which is supersaturated with ammonia, and the other with 
hyposulphite of soda, A mixture’of chlorate of potash and the above powder 
will catch fire by percussion or rubbing; it burns like gunpowder, leaving a 
black residue. M. Viederhold proposes a mixture of hyposulphite of lead or 
baryta, or chlorate of potash, for matches without phosphorus. The only incon- 

yenience of this compound is that it attracts moisture too easily, 
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JUNE 28TH.—TUESDAY. 

Meyerbcer.—Danton the younger has received an order to execute a bust of Meyer- 
beer, to be placed in the grand salon of the Conservatoire. 

School of Mines.—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the Schools of Mines, 
and inspected the geological maps prepared by the surveyors, and the numerous 
specimens of rocks, fossils, minerals, and models, which render the museum of 
such great practical value, 


JUNE 29TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Discrepancies between French and English Barometers.—In the June number of the 
‘** Alpine Journal,” Mr. Packe has drawn attention to,an apparent discrepancy 
between the heights of the French and English Barometers as compared with 
the boiling-point of a thermometer. 

Method of Economizing the Conswmption of Coal.—A peculiar method of economizing 
the consumption of coal has been devised by Mr. Hagan, of New York. The 
process consists essentially in the combination of water-gas and ordinary fuel. 
The water contained in a boiler on the top of the stove or furnace may be 
supplied daily, as it usually is, to boilers, or by a feed pipe from a main or 
reservoir. The water is conveyed through a tube on the inner surface of the 
stove (but avoiding direct contact with the coal) till it is‘emitted in the form 
of super-heated steam at the bottom of the fire. In this position it is decom- 
posed, giving rise to hydrogen and carbonic acid, which, re-acting on each other, 
produce carbonic oxide. The latter gas is then consumed, and developes a con- 
siderable quantity of heat. 


JUNE 30TH.—THURSDAY. 

Toll-bar Nuisances.—To-morrow all the toll-bar nuisances in and around the Metro- 
polis, on the north side, will disappear. Within a rough semicircle, whose 
radius extends from Fulham, through West Brompton, Kensington, Notting 
Hill, Kilburn, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Holloway, Hackney, Stoke New- 
ington, the City Road, and down to the Thames in East London, there will be 
a complete free-trade in locomotion. Altogether, eighty-one gates and bars will 
fall, and fifty-one miles of road will be made free, by the potency of the Act 
passed last session. 

Locomotives in France.—According to a recent official document, the number of 
locomotives in France is 2751, not including those belonging to the Orleans 
Railway Company, which possesses 400. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet's 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIWELL is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, 


West Brompton, London, 8. W.” 
5 AU 64 
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